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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove. Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 
Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from Kansas 
City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


“FOUR PLY VERYBEST” 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


Recommended by all Wool Associa- 
tions and Buyers. 

Its use will bring you an Increased 

price for your Wool. 


Manufactured only by 


WORTENDYKE MFG.CO. 
RICHMOND,VA. 
U.S.A. 


JUST WHAT THE NAME IMPLIES 








STOCKED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE COMPANY 


PORTLAND — SAN FRANCISCO — SALT LAKE CITY 















"THE VERYBEST PAPER FLEECE TWINE” ®, 


























Cotton Seed Cake 


Nut size, pea size, and meal. 


Our mills now shipping new crop 
cake. Write or wire for prices de- 
livered, 


Collins Brokerage Co. 


Ness Building, Salt Lake, Utah. 


First shippers of cake to the West. 
Direct representatives of the _ mills, 
Texas, Oklahoma, California, Arizona. 














What am I offered for either or both of these sets? Will not break the set. 


O. B. HARDY, Madras, Oregon 
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FOR SALE 


Volumes I to XIII, inclusive, of the 
American and Delaine Merino Record. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 


of 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
Is Offered For Sale 
One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 
Feed and water are unsurpassed. 
15,000 acres of deeded land. 
The price and terms are interesting. 


BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6660 Lexington Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 








Also, Volumes I to XXII, inclusive, of 
the American Rambouillet Record. 











SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


With our new and enlarged facilities completed we are now equipped better than 
ever to render first class service, especially during the heavy fall runs. 
capacity, 100 cars—30 under cover—sheep scales located conveniently in new 


sheep section. 


The INTER-MOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK MARKET 


Sheep 











FOR SCABBIES 
Use 
ANCHOR BRAND 
LIME AND-SULPHUR DIP 
New and improved methods of prep- 
aration render it harmless to the wool, 
highly efficient, uniform in strength, 
high in dilution, and low in price. 
Samples and Circular No. 303 free. 


THE ANTISEPTIC PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
3103 Walnut St., Denver, Colorado 











TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Productive Sheep Husbandry. 
me We Re COE nec $2.50 
Range and Pasture Management. 
By A. W. Sampson ................ $4.00 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
303 McCornick Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















Every Day You Need 


KEM L 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 








THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No, 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent discases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tclls how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases, 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
Mites, and to prevent disease. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH, 
ee 
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A powerful 
double-duty dip 


—kills both scabmites and ticks 


Most dips kill only one of these 
pests. Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate kills 
both scabmites and ticks. One dip- 
ping does the work of two; time 
and money saved. 

It contains 40% pure Nicotine. 
This high concentration makes it 
easy to handle and very economical. 
Oneten-pound tin dips1,000 sheep. 
The cost is less than 114 cents per 
head. 

Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate does not 
harm the wool, but it kills scabmites 
and ticks every time. 

Buy from your dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send us your order 
along with his name. 

NOTE—Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate 


is approved for use in official 
dipping of sheep for scabies. 






10-lb. tins 
$13.50 


2-lb. tins 


1%-lb. tins 
$1.25 


NICOTINE SULPHATE 
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EC GE Hai. Tosacco CuemicaL Co, 


3955 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














Persuade your neighbor to 
take the National Wool 
Grower, $1.50 per year. 
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SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 














The best Tag on the market in- 

dorsed by prominent stockmen 

with our DOUBLE ACTION PLIERS 
10% More Tags can be attached, with one- 
ialf the EXERTION as other Pliers on the 
market. One Squeeze attaches Tag instant- 
ly. WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 


Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
238 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 













FOR YOUR SHEEP 


Perltect Kar ‘lags are 
s9 inexpensive that 
you can’t afford to lose 
valuable sheep by allowing them 
to run in the pasture or on the 
range unmarked. Made of light- 
weight aluminum, non-corrosive 
and non-poisonous. Easy to attach. 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
65 W. Broadway, 8. L. City, Ut. 


Send for Free Samples 













Without obligation to ma, please payll FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price Lint 





Name 
——— 
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PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 


In our last two ads we urged Wool Growers to have faith in wool and 
advised sane, orderly marketing. The wisdom of that advice has been 
proven. 

In September we sold for our members a quarter of a million pounds at 
50 cents for which growers were offered 42 in July and August. A quarter 
of a million at 47 for which 40 was offered. A million at 45 for which 30 
and 35 were offered. Sales of graded wools are now in progress at satis- 
factory figures. 


Wools are handled at our San Francisco and Portland Warehouses 
Prompt advances of 60 per cent of value of wool at 6!4 Per Cent. 


An organization of the Growers, by the Growers 
and for the Growers 
JOIN NOW—WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


MAIN OFFICE CALIFORNIA OFFICE 
FITZPATRICK BLDG. 814 SANTA FE BLDG. 
PORTLAND, OREGON SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Wonderful Rain— Wool is Growing 


NOW is the time to decide whether you will market your spring clip in the old 
hit-miss-guess-shrink-quality-condition way or make use of a selling organi- 
zation owned by wool growers exclusively where you receive correct inior- 
mation as to the value of your clip. 

No Damphool notions. Just wool sense. 
Such an organization is the 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 
The First Government Licensed Wool Warehouse in the West. 
License No, 17. 


Office, Red Bluff, Calif. Warehouse, Vina, Calif. 
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1655 California Street 
DENVER, COLO. 


The Best Place to Stop and the 
Best Place to Eat. 
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Stockdale Sheep Feeding Yards 


on, ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Located in the Illinois CORN BELT, 65 miles from Chicago 
Modern barns for 50,000 lambs. 
EQUIPPED FOR MIXING MOLASSES FEEDS. 
Write for estimate on lamb feeding cost. 


GEORGE H. WEITZ, Stockdale, Illinois. 








HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOM WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 





“The very best of everything at 


sensible prices” 
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MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have gg Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
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SHEEP .PELTS 


104 N. MAIN ST. HELLMAN BROS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle, 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. C. 


1711 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 








Subscribe for The National Wool Grower, $1.50 per year 















The Buick Third Member 


Buick cars drive through a third member 

not the springs. The springs only sup 

port the body and assure easy riding. A 
Buick rear spring accidently broken can- 
not misalign the axle and prevent driving 
the car. The Buick axle remains in fixed 
position. Consequently the adjustment 
of Buick four-wheel brakes is not affected 
by the deflection of the springs. 

E-26-15-NP 


When better automobiles are built 


Buick will build them 
The Macfarland Auto Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 





Bullt By 


Sidney Stevens Implit. Co., Ogden, Utah 














NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Sheep Marketing Problems 


ARE SIMPLIFIED BY THE 


Dependable Marketing Service 





AFFORDED BY 


W.R. SMITH & SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


OMAHA—-CHICAGO—DENVER 


“Nothing But Sheep” 
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Cee As it costs only a fraction over 
ee —-— j 


ONE CENT PER SHEEP 


to use 


THE WORLD’S BEST DIP 


THE MAJORITY OF SHEEP OWNERS USE IT IN PREFERENCE TO OTHER DIPS. 

COOPER’S SHEEP DIPPING POWDER has stood the test of over 73 years’ competition with all other dips, 
and this test has proved its merits to be unequalled. Sheep owners all over the world declare Cooper’s to be 
THE MOST PROFITABLE DIP TO USE. 

No expense is spared in making Cooper’s the best dip money can buy. The materials are of the highest qual- 


ity and the process of manufacture is unrivalled. Cooper’s is not designed to be a “cheap” dip—but it is by 
far the most economical. 








IT IS SPLENDID ECONOMY TO USE COOPER’S DIP. 


Instead of disappointment you get satisfaction. Your sheep are not only cleaned of all external parasites— 
but they are KEPT CLEAN. No other dip protects sheep for so long after dipping as Cooper’s. No other dip 
has such a splendid effect upon the wool. The shearing board is the place to judge the merits of a sheep dip 
—and there Cooper’s is supreme. 


COOPER’S IS THE BEST DIP FOR PREVENTING ATTACKS FROM THE MAGGOT FLY. 


Ask your dealer, or write 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


ee 


CALIFORNIA AGENT BILLINGS ALT SLAKE CITY EL PASO 
Ellenwood & Co., A. F. McCandless a F. Wiggs W. H. Sparr 
RED BLUFF, CAL. Stapleton Building 224 So. West Temple Street 311 West San Francisco St. 
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ANOTHER UNSOLICITED ONE! 


“Mr. C. H. Shurte, President and General Manager, “Chelan, Wash., Aug. 11, 1924. 
Wool Growers Commission Company, 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, III. 


Dear Sirs: “I am in receipt of A/S of my 14 cars of lambs which you sold for me on the 4th, 5th and 6th of this 
month at $13.90, the top of the market each day. I also noticed that no other lambs sold this high. I was not only 
pleased with these sales, but you have secured me good prices for all my shipments. I actually believe you get 
more out of consignments of sheep and lambs than anyone else. This is why I ship to you. 


“Wishing you a prosperous season, and again thanking you for your good work, I am 
Yours truly, 


T. J. DRUMHELLER, President 
Washington Wool Growers Association.” 





When you want the market, do not overlook the WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION COMPANY—always there 
to get the market; no mistakes made. We know values, whether fat, feeders or mediums. Ship to a firm that 
does not have to guess as to values. 


WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. 


INCORPORATED 
U. S. Yards—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS C. H. SHURTE, President and General Manager 


Returns to shippers guaranteed by Bond with Hartford Insurance Co., meeting requirements of Packers and Stock Yard Act 


Quealy Sheep & Livestock Company 


COKEVILLE, WYOMING 
BREEDERS OF REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 





We offer for sale at our ranch at Cokeville, 
350 head of registered Rambouillet ewes, 
ages as follows: 


150 head yearling ewes. 
40 head two-year-old ewes. 
50 head three-year-old ewes. 
50 head four-year-old ewes. 
Ta we ie Ae ee é 40 head five-year-old ewes. 
Ded «oe ies: Bo i 20 head six-year-old ewes. 





= of 





All bred to our best stud rams to lamb in April 
and all clean, healthy ewes. Priced reasonably. 





We have at all times at our ranch at Cokeville, young 
Pen of Yearling Stud Ewes healthy and vigorous stud rams and stud ewes for sale. 


For information and prices write or wire 


Quealy Sheep & Live Stock Company, Cokeville, Wyo. 
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Mr. Stockman 


Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 


Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 
Oats 
Barley, Hay 


Grain, etc. 


In carload lots or less. 


“Not as Old as Some” 


But More Progressive Than 
Others 


Merrill-Keyser 
Co. 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 


328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 


Phone Was. 3639—3663 





If You Are a Feeder or Breeder | 
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“.\ UTAH 


N FIVE YEARS this com- 
pany has expended more than 
$3,000,000 in gross additions to 

the telephone facilities of Utah. 
Long distance lines have been extended, cen- 
| tral office equipment has been expanded and 
buildings have been erected and acquired to house 


the forces and the plants which give you telephone 
service. 


We Believe in 

























Year after year new money has been poured into 
the telephone business to relieve threatening con- 
gestion and to prepare for the future demands of tele- 
phone users. In good times or hard times the tele- 
phone business must maintain its standards of 
prompt, universal and altogether satisfactory service. 


“Bell System” 


The Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 





One Policy—One System—Universal Service 


























Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


STOCK SALE CATALOGS 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 


We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 











Reasonable Prices <2 Quality ss Prompt Service 
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You 
Want 
o Know 


All MEAT 
Producers 
Sellers 
and 
Consumers 
Should— 


READ 


Oct. 11, 


Every month i 





Armowrand Com- 
Pony +s desirous of 
ftvine the public 
eceess to all facts 
chout the meat 
business. Ti 
the purpose of the 
tse 


ments of which 
this ts Not. 


n the Saturday Evening Post a similiar 





T= relative merit of big and little 
packers is an issue only with those 
who fear the monopoly bugaboo and 
who think that the benefits of com- 
Petition result from the number of 
competitors, rather than the enter- 
Prise, training and equipment of the 
competitors. 


As a matter of fact, national or large 
Packers perform a different function 
from that of local or small packers. 
The latter could no more do the work 
of the former than could street cars 
do the work of railroads. 


The function of the local packer is 
toprovide hisimmediate terriiory with 
a market for meatanimalsanda supply 
of meat. The function of the national 
packers is to market the surplus meat 
animals ofone section, inother sections 
where the local supply is deficient. 


Three-fourths of the nation’s meat 
animals are produced West of the 
Mississippi river; three-fourths of the 
big consuming centers are East of 
the Mississippi—a th 1 miles 
from the centers of production. 





Lecal packers, no matter how nu- 
merous, could never provide market- 
ing facilities bringing the West and the 


National packers are thus an economic n 
of the nation and ure inseparably 


Thi Advertisement in . ae 
aa The Saturday Evening Post oc: 11, 192 
1 


question 1s answered 


East together. The local packer gets 

is meat animals from nearby sources 
and sells his meat in towns close by. 
He has equipment for rendering such 
service satisfactorily but he cannot 
market meat Satisfactorily outside his 
own territory; nor buy continuously 
more animals than his local territory 
requires. 


National packers, on theotherhand, 
have the equipment and facilities— 
Storage capacity, refrigerator cars, 
branch houses and sales forces, lo- 
cated in all consuming centers—to 
conduct business on a national scale, 
As soon as a packer has these facili- 
ties, he automatically becomes a na- 
tional packer. Naturally, the national 
packer has a larger investment than 
has the local packer, but the real dif. 
ference between the two is in the 
service each performs rather than in 
the amount of money invested. 

Two factors make the service of 
the national packer imperative: 

1. Great central markets where the 
fermer can ship his live stock and be 
sure of buyers area necessity to prof- 
itable live stock industry. Such mar- 
kets are made possible only by the 
national packers. 


CHICAGO 







ational 


Packers 
Link the producing West 


with the consuming East 


It takes a service national in Scope to 
make meat always available to con- 
Sumers everywhere and to Provide 
farmers with a market for live stock, 


2. Widespread facilities for distrib- 
uting meat and carrying surpluses over 
from seasons of &reatest production 
and light demand, to seasons of heavy 
consumption and light production, are 
necessary to keep the people ade- 
quately supplied at all times. 

It would be as unthinkable that 
farmers of the West should ship 
their live stock a thousand miles or 
more to innumerable local packers 
Scattered throughout the East, as 
that the housewives in the East 
should send out to the West for 
next week’s meat. 

To have the meat industry of the 
nation handled exclusively by small 
local packing concerns would work a 
twofold hardship. 

First, it would deprive stockmen in 
the western states of a market for 
their surplus of live stock—the West 
cannot consume more than a small 
Portion of the meat it Produces, and 
agriculture itself would suffer severe- 
ly since its corn and forage crops are 
founded on live stock raising. 

Second, it would deprive people in 
the East of a meat supply equal to their 
needs, since the East does not Produce 
nearly as much meat as it consumes, 


ocessity growing out of the needs 
linked with its &eneral prosperity, 


ARMOUR = COMPANY 
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Affairs 





Of Wool And Sheep 








The Election: 


The election results furnished a 
strong endorsement of President Cool- 
idge and the major policies of the pres- 
ent government. There will be no in- 
terruption in the capable work of pub- 
lic officers along sound lines for the 
re-establishment of American business 
in a way that will accord with modern 
views of the rights and needs of the 
people as a whole. 

So far as the tariff policy of the 
country the recent 
campaign, there was an approval by 


was an issue in 


voters of the present law. It is un- 
likely that the coming short session of 
the 
newly elected members, will make any 
material alterations in the Fordney- 
McCumber measure. 


Congress, or the first session of 


will be discussion 
of the flexible paragraphs and the un- 
satisfactory work of the Tariff Com- 


mission. 


There doubtless 


These matters can be im- 
proved by executive action as rapidly 
as the President has power to appoint 
new members of the commission, but 
Congress should remove requirements 
that the commission be maintained as 
a bi-partisan body and that individual 
members be excluded when commodi- 
ties with which they are familiar and 
in which they may have an interest are 
under consideration. 

There might be good reason for this 
recently imposed rule if the commis- 
As the 
law stands, however, it can only report 


sion actually adjusted duties. 


facts of costs of production and recom- 

President that rates of 

duty be changed on the basis of such 

facts. 

Agriculture and the President’s Cabi- 
net: 


mend to the 


The sad and untimely death of Sec- 
Wallace leaves the President 
the difficult task of securing a new 


retary 


adviser and executive who can think 
and speak for the highest national in- 
terest in the present unsettled condi- 
tion of agriculture. Sound advice in 
agricultural legislation 
should come from agriculture’s repre- 
sentative in the cabinet and also there 
must be aggressive teaching and lead- 
ership in the field of organization and 
action by farmers themselves for se- 
the needed change 
which should not be looked for through 
new laws. 


regard to 


curing much of 


Continuation of import duties on 
wool is assured for at least four years, 
but wool growers still have much to 
do in setting their house in order for 
efficient selling and production. Pro- 
posals for further improvements in 
selling will be prominent in all coming 
meetings of sheepmen. They shoud be 
carefully considered and early action 
Imperfections ‘and difficul- 
ties may be found in the best methods 
now in use to secure orderly selling 
by cooperative and other means, but 


in spite of such, the new methods are 


insured. 


superior. They will improve as experi- 
ence is gained. 
Stabilizing Production: 

The wool grower wants more stable 
markets. Undoubtedly he will get 
How soon this goal will be 
the readiness 
and capacity of the growers to work 
together. One man can do nothing to 
better 
selling wool or lambs. 


them. 
reached depends upon 


business methods of 
At least a 
majority must be ready to keep in step 
along a new road. There must be lead- 
ers and those in the ranks must sup- 


establish 


port those leaders in the execution of 
the plans agreed upon. 

While individuals are waiting and 
working to get their fellows into line 
for organized action in marketing, 
there is much they can do to stabilize 
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the quality and size of their wool and 
lamb yields. The range sheep busi- 
ness always has been one of striking 


ups and downs’ according to 
whether markets have been high 
or low. Stable’ government poli- 
cies in respect to imports and 


in facilitating and encouraging organ- 
ization work will remove much of the 
It is as indi- 
viduals that the producers must work 
to make their output uniformly satis- 
factory in amounts and in 

Nothing less is good business. 


uncertainty of selling. 


quality. 


Joint action must be the main reli- 
ance in establishing better methods of 
selling and more stable markets. Sta- 
bilized production is primarily the 
work of the individual flockmaster 
and stimulative 
work of local organizations will great- 
ly benefit. 


Lamb Yields: 


Variations of over one hundred per 
cent are shown in 1924 lambing records 
of flocks printed in this issue. Without 
doubt the larger lamb crops are the 
most profitable. The 
forced to have his ewes bred late and 
to winter and lamb them under uncer- 
tain conditions may be content with 
fewer lambs only if the unfavorable 
conditions allow proportionate saving 
in operating expenses. There is seri- 
ous doubt as to whether less than a 
ninety-per-cent lamb crop in any aver- 
age season can be considered as repre- 
senting most efficient and truly eco- 
nomical management in any circum- 


though educational 


man who is 


stances. 
Winter Feeding: 


High prices for feeds to supplement 
short winter range or for use in bad 
weather must be considered in con- 
junction with the value of ewes that 
might be lost for lack of feed. In most 
underfed flocks, the loss through ewes 
that die really amounts to less than 
that occasioned by weakness of lambs 
and lack of milk in the spring and by 
lack of strength and length in the 
wool fibre. The best time to use extra 
feed is before there is a loss of condi- 
tion. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR WOOL 


The average wool grower is now 
facing a serious problem as to policy 
in the matter of handling his 1925 
wools. No man is wise enough accur- 
ately to predict the course of a market 
on any common commodity over a pe- 
riod of several months. The best we 
can do under the circumstances is to 
take into account the various factors 
entering into the problem and each 
man must then be his own judge as to 
the best course to pursue. 

The best evidence of the intrinsic 
strength of the wool market is the 
fact that Eastern dealers and specula- 
tors are now actively contracting 1925 
prices 
equal to, or in advance of, the prices 
paid last January and February and as 


wools for spring delivery at 





The 60th Annual Con- 
of the National Wool 
Growers Association 

will be held at 

San Francisco,California 

January 21, 22, 23 
1925 











good or better in some instances than 
is justified on today’s Boston market. 
European milling demand seems insat- 
iable, although at the last sales, there 
seemed to be a softening tendency. 
The principal factor in the whole sit- 
uation today, in my mind, is: Will 
Europe continue to consume wools 
during the next six months in the 
same ratio as in the past few months, 
and will the buying power of Europe 
be strong enough to take into con- 
sumption the manufactured woolens 
and worsteds which have and 
which are now coming from European 
mills? If both of these questions can 
be answered in the affirmative, then 
foreign wools will not only hold their 
present high level of value, but prices 
will increase. If, on the contrary, the 


been 
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consumptive and purchasing power 
should decline, the prices realized at 
primary markets in South America and 
Australasia, and in the United States 
would not hold steady and might show 
a decline, always remembering that 
psychological effect is usually worse 
than the actuality. 


The best method of judging the fu- 
ture is by the record of the past. In 
1923 American mills in all lines were 
running overtime. It is estimated that 
upwards of eight hundred 
pounds of grease wool went into man- 
ufactured goods, whereas the normal 
requirements of the United States is 
estimated at about six hundred million 
pounds. Consumptive demand and pur- 
chasing power in the United States re- 
fused to follow the pace set by the 
manufacturers. The result was that 
early in 1924 it began to be felt that 
there was a great supply of manufac- 
tured woolen articles in the United 
States which would require time to 
absorb; in other words, there was a 
surplus. This condition reacted to such 
an extent that the mills were closed 
down to approximately 50 per cent of 
their capacity, manufacturing plants 
passed their dividends, and the mills 
discontinued the purchase of 


million 


wools. 
The effects of this condition we all felt 
during the months of May, June, July, 
August, and early September. 

Is there any likelihood that the same 
thing will happen in Europe? Have the 
mills over-manufactured? Will  pur- 
chasing power decline? Who can an- 
swer these questions? This is a short 
view of the situation. The long view 
holds no discouraging features. There 
is undoubtedly a shortage of wool the. 
world over. Under normal conditions 
éofisumption will outrun production 
and this can only mean, in the long 
run, steady or higher prices. 


In the United States conditions are 
unusually favorable; in fact the wool- 
growing industry never faced a better 
future unless it was immediately fol- 
lowing the election of President Mc- 
Kinley in 1897. The election of Presi- 
dent Coolidge means that for the next 
four years there will be no reduction 
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The President: The Basis of His Agricultural Policy 


The United States knows what to ex- 
pect from President Coolidge. His calm 
and constructive attitude in recent trying 
years fully have determined his fitness for 
the high position of President of the Unit- 
ed States. His accomplishments and poli- 
cies are well known. His peculiar views on 
some agricultural matters that have been 
the subject of extensive and varied remarks 
in recent months were stated succinctly in 
his message to Congress last December and 
subsequently in an authorized statement 
to the country last May in the following 
words: 


“No complicated scheme of relief, no 
plan for government fixing of prices, no 
resort to the public treasury will be of any 
permanent value in establishing agricul- 
ture. Simple and direct methods put into 
operation by the farmer himself are the 
only real sources for permanent restora- 
tion. 


“Indirectly the farmer must be reliev- 
ed by a reduction of national and local 
taxation. He must be assisted by the re- 
organization of the freight-rate structure 
which could reduce charges on his produc- 
tion. To make this fully effective there 
ought to be railroad consolidations. 
Cheaper fertilizers must be provided. 


“He must have organization. His cus- 
tomer with whom he exchanges products 
of the farm for those of industry is or- 
ganized, labor is organized, business is 
organized, and there is no way for agri- 
culture to meet this unless it, too, is or- 
ganized. 

“The acreage of wheat is too large. 
Unless we can meet the world market at a 
profit, we must stop raising for export. 








CALVIN COOLIDGE 





Organization would help to reduce acre- 
age. Systems of cooperative marketing 
created by the farmers themselves, super- 
vised by competent management, without 
doubt would be of assistance, but they can- 
not wholly solve the problem. Our agri- 
cultural schools ought to have thorough 
courses in the theory of organization and 
cooperation. * * * 

“The remaining difficulty is the dispo- 
sition of exportable wheat. I do not favor 
the permanent interference of the Govern- 
ment in this problem. That probably would 
increase the trouble by increasing produc- 
et A 

“We cannot take any action that will 
make it possible to transfer losses from 
private interests to the public treasury. 
Our object, I say it again, must be recon- 
struction, not charity, whether it is charity 
for the weak or for the strong. * * * 

“These proposals are made to meet cer- 
tain distressing situations in certain sec- 
tions. They do not cover all the needs, but 
I believe they will be an effective help. 
Agriculture and banking, like all other in- 
terests, are not the business of the Gov- 
ernment, but the business of the people. 
Primarily they must assume responsibility 
for them. The Government can, should and 
will help; but it will be entirely ineffec- 
tive unless the main impulse comes from 
the people.” 

Statements made by the President in a 
recent interview with President Hagen- 
barth showed the fullest understanding and 
keenest interest in the agricultural situa- 
tion. With reasonable support from Con- 
gress, most progressive and constructive 
action, consistent with safety and sound 
policy, can be looked for. 





in the present tariff. I recently had an 
interview with the President in which 
he told me that he could be quoted to 
this effect: “There will be no action 
taken while I am in my present posi- 
tion and can prevent it which will prove 
injurious to the agricultural and live- 
stock industries.” But do not forget 
that we still have the Tariff Commis- 
sion with us and psychology might 
again become a factor. We have a 
good tariff. We have a shortage of 
sheep in the United States. We must 
import wool to meet our consumptive 
demands even at 60 per cent of normal 
requirements. We have high markets, 
both for wool and for lambs. Our 
credit is good and labor cheap. The 


only danger ahead of the wool grower 
today lies in the fact that he may be- 
come over-optimistic and expand too 
much. This is a time when he should 
not forget the important lessons of the 
past and should reduce his indebtedness 
to a point where he is absolutely safe. 
When he has done this and is operating 
on a surplus, he can perhaps then af- 
ford to do a little gambling or expan- 
sion, but even in that event, he must 
have learned the lesson that his short- 
time debts should at no time exceed 
his ability to pay within the space of 
one year through his wool and lamb 
crops. 

There has been a decided movement, 
which was much accentuated by our 


experience the past year, toward pool- 
ing wools and being in a position to 
finance them with a view to orderly 
The wool market this 
summer during shearing and immedi- 
ately thereafter was made by the wool 
growers themselves. Some through 
financial necessity and others through 
lack of courage and knowledge of true 
wool values sacrificed their wools at 
from 10 to 25 per cent less than their 
true value. At the present time there 
is no necessity for the wool grower to 
suffer financial loss should there be a 
lull in the market again this year 
during shearing and when wools are 
available for sale in large quantities. 
With good credit for wools and with 


marketing. 
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a market situation at home and abroad 
as strong as it is, there is no question 
that 1925 will prove a banner year for 
the wool grower. However, in time 
of peace we should prepare for war. 


It must continue to be a personal 
question with each grower, based on 
his own judgment after considering his 
financial condition and taking the ad- 
vice of his banker, as to whether he 
should contract his wool at the present 
level of values, or hold it for the almost 
certain ultimately higher market. This 
is especially true of growers of Me- 
rino wools. In case he is in a position 
to do so, and can finance himself in 
the meantime, he should prepare either 
by pooling or otherwise, to hold his 
next spring wools until the fall of 1925. 
Those of us who have watched the 
wool markets on the range since the 
80’s have learned that as a rule the 
lowest prices for wool are always paid 
at shearing time and for the next two 
or three months thereafter. It is but 
natural that dealers, and during later 
years millmen, should endeavor to 
cheapen the cost of their earlier wools 
by taking up low-priced wools during 
shearing and thereafter when wools 
are available in the greatest quantity 
in all sections of the West. This is 
the danger which the grower 
must guard against. If he overplays 
the market and is finally caught on a 
declining market, he must be in a po- 
sition to carry himself over safely to 
the next higher market which is sure 
to come. 


wool 


Many progressive growers have be- 
gun to hold that at the present time 
local pools financed through warehouse 
receipts or intermediate credit banks 
are the first great step in advance in 
wool marketing. Theoretically the 
ideal condition would be the forma- 
tion of such pools in proper geograph- 
ical divisions where wools can be gath- 
ered and warehoused at suitable local- 
ties and then be sold by a central mar- 
keting agency, say, under the auspices 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation; such a central selling agency 
to be officered by directors selected 
for the various state pools, and be un- 
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der the supervision and direction of an 
executive committee to be chosen from 
these regional directors. This is fine 
theory, but when will it ever be practi- 
cally applied? Surely not until wool 
growers have learned to have confi- 
dence in their fellows and those whom 
they select to do the job. The wool 
grower’s lack of organization and co- 
hesion in wool marketing as well as in 
many other activities has cost him 
throughout the years as much as free 
trade has cost him, and that is cer- 
tainly a pretty penny. If our experi- 
ence during the season of 1924 did not 
teach us this fact, nothing ever will. 
This year alone, from eighty to ninety 
million pounds of wool was sold in the 
West at an average of ten cents per 
pound below its real value. The fun- 
damental fact governing the whole 
wool situation is this: All cheap wools 
and all weak holders must be out of 
the way before real wool values can 
become effective. The low man always 
makes the market. F. J. Hagenbarth. 





VETERAN COMMISSION MAN 
PASSES 





Mr. William R. Smith, of the firm of 
W. R. Smith & Son, died at his home 
in Chicago, on October 10th. Of Mr. 
Smith and his years as a commission 
man, the Omaha Daily Journal-Stock- 
man, in its issue of October 11th, 
stated: 

“William R. Smith, veteran commis- 
sion man and one of the oldest and best 
known men in the sheep commission 
business, died last night at his home in 
Chicago, according to word received 
here this morning. He was about 76 
years of age, and is survived by his 
wife and two daughters, Ann and Jane, 
both of Chicago, and a son, John, of 
Omaha, all of whom were with him at 
the time of his death. 


“Just how long Mr. Smith had been 
in the sheep business no one here at 
the yards is able to say. Some of the 
members of the local trade were given 
their start by him thirty-five years 
ago, and he was a man of considerable 
experience at that time. 
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“Mr. Smith had a host of acquaint- 
ances and a great many close friends 
at all the Western markets and all over 
the Western range. Up until a few 
years ago he was a frequent visitor on 
the Omaha market, and he remained 
active in the business until two years 
ago when failing health and advancing 
years forced him to retire from active 
work.” 

It is announced that the W. R. Smith 
commission firm will continue as in 
recent years, with Mr. John Smith in 
charge at Omaha and Mr. J. Clark 
Eastes at the Chicago branch. 


rt 


PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH 
IN WISCONSIN 








On October 13th, President Hagen- 
barth spoke on “The Tariff in Its Busi- 
ness Aspect” before the Rotary club, 
the Association of Commerce, and 
other civic clubs of Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, in a combined meeting. Great 
interest was shown in the instructive 
talk given. 

PRIZES FOR JUNIOR WOOL 
GROWERS 








Five dollars is offered by the Wool 
Grower for the best answer received 
by December Ist from a boy or girl 
under eighteen years of age for the 
following problem: 


A certain fleece of wool weighs 
eight pounds and in scouring shrinks 
65 per cent. A second fleece contains 
the same amount of clean wool but 
carries an additional two pounds of 


dirt and grease. 

a. What per cent will the second 
fleece shrink when scoured? 

b. What is the value of each fleece 
if the scoured wool is worth $1.45 per 
pound? . 

The entire work of arriving at the 
answers should be included in the re- 
ply. A second prize of $3 and a third 
prize of $2 also will be given. 

Address: (before December Ist) 
National Wool Grower, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Around the Range Country 


ARIZONA 


Kingman 
October was very mild, in fact extra 
warm. 





There were no storms and the 
prospects for feed on the fall range 
are very poor, and for the winter range, 
not at all good. Aged ewes are chang- 
hands at $6,50, but no other ewes 
moving. 
a month. 
We are fighting the 


ing 
are Herders are getting $50 
with 
traps and poison, but they still seem to 


coyote 


be increasing. 

No one here takes very well to the 
idea of an increase in forest grazing 
fees. R. H. Carr. 


IDAHO 


Lemhi 

We have been having rains and wet 
snows and the range is much improved 
(October 22nd). The green grass is 
starting everywhere, making it look 
like springtime. Emma R. Yearian. 

* * x 
Whitebird 

We have had a very good summer. 
\Ve made a good lambing last spring 
and sold 102 per cent of lambs that 
weighed 76%4 pounds. The ewes came 
off the mountains in good condition. 
The fall range is very dry. It rained 
some yesterday (October 29th), but 
water is still scarce on the range, and 
the feed is not holding out as well as 
usual. The winter range made 
growth until June Ist, and if we 
plenty of rain before it freezes 
will be good. 


good 
have 
, feed 
3ut we need rain. 

With the sheepmen doing all they 
can, the coyotes are being kept down 
to normal. Some poison work has been 
done and there is also a bounty on 
them for trappers. 

The following prices are quoted here 
on ewes: Yearlings, $11.50; aged, 
broken mouths, $4.50 to: $6; mixed 
ages, $7 to $8. Hay is priced at $10 
to $15 in the stacks. 
range from $65 to $75. 

We feel that the increase in forest 
fees is unjust. Robt. J. Gill. 


Herder’s wages 


Boise 

We are having a fine rain (October 
28th). There is already a good start 
of feed in the foothills, and this rain 
will mean its continued growth, as No- 
vember in this loeality has always been 
good growing weather. 

Sheep are in fine shape . The pros- 
pect of expensive hay led to very close 
culling, and the bands, while fewer in 
number, are of better ages than for 
the past few years, and consequently in 
While the feed was 
dry this summer, it seemed to carry 


better condition. 


good fattening qualities and the ewes 


are extra good. Hugh Sproat. 


NEVADA 





Montello 

We have had two good rains—the 
only rains since October, 1923. There 
was also very little snow during the 
winter, but the summer 


range was 


good. However, the outlook for feed 
on the fall range is very poor. 
Yearling ewes are moving at $11 per 
head. Wild hay is selling for $20 a ton. 
Herders are receiving $80 a month. 


L. B. Tilley. 


MONTANA 





Family 

Warm and dry days made up Oc- 
tober, but feed on the fall and winter 
ranges is good. Ewes are changing 
Year- 
lings, $12; aged, $4 to $5; mixed ages, 
$5 to $10. Alfalfa in the stack is quot- 
ed at $10; wild hay, at $8. Herders 
are getting from $65 to $75 a month. 

Coyotes are on the increase here, 
but we hope to be able to get the ser- 
vices of a Government hunter soon and 
look for better control of them. 


hands at the following prices: 


Opinion here is that forest grazing 
rates are plenty high enough. 
H. M. Hamilton. 
‘»s.% 
Sheridan 
There was a lot of snow and rain 
during October, in fact very bad weath- 
er prevailed during the month. The 


outlook for feed on both the fall and 
winter Beaverhead and 
Maddison Counties is very poor. How- 
ever, sheepmen who want winter range 
can secure abundance of pasture and 
hay in eastern Montana at a very rea- 
sonable price. I have shipped 7,000 
ewes to Lewiston, Montana, to winter 
there. They are doing extra well at 


ranges in 


present. 

Quotations on ewes in this section 
are: Yearlings, $10.50 to $13; aged, $4 
to $6; mixed ewes, $8 to $10. Alfalfa 
hay is priced at from $8 to $10 in the 
stack, and wild hay, 10 to $11. Seventy- 
five dollars is being paid to herders. 

Coyotes are increasing in spite of 
the efforts to rid ourselves of them by 
the use of Government poison. 

Forest fees, we feel, are high enough. 

O. A. Schulz. 


x * x 


Billings 

Ewes for breeding purposes, totaling 
85,638, chiefly of fine-wooled types, 
were bought in Montana in the last 
month by the Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration in Minneapolis for placement 
on farms in other Northwestern states, 
principally eastern North Dakota, in 
flocks of from 50 to 100. 

Shipments were 23,160 to North Da- 
kota, 2,028 to Minnesota, 225 to Wis- 
consin, and 225 to South Dakota. In 
addition, 5,000 ewes were bought in 
Montana for local dis- 
tribution, according to the same plan. 

These sheep were bought consider- 
ably below the present market price. 
Sam F. Crab and Elmer E. Grebe, rep- 
resentatives of the corporation, who 
are in Billings, say this represents vir- 
tually the entire surplus of breeding 
sheep in Montana this year. 


northeastern 


Leon Shaw. 


x * * 


Cascade 
We are having a snowstorm today 
(November 4th) and it looks as if it 
might be the first real one of the sea- 
son. C. R. Tintinger. 
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NEW MEXICO 





Albuquerque 

We had nice weather during October, 
but unless we get some rain soon 
there will not be very good feed on 
the winter range. Wild hay is selling 
at $22. I have not heard of any sales 
of ewes, except some aged ones that 
went at $4. 

Coyotes are increasing here. 

Clyde E. Stauder. 
o£ 4 
Las Vegas 

The weather here has been extreme- 
ly dry and prospects for feed on range 
in northern New Mexico are very poor. 
In this immediate vicinity there are not 
very many sheep changing hands be- 
cause most of the ewes are being ship- 
ped away from here. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack today is 
worth $12, and wild hay about $8. 

Coyotes are decreasing quite a little 
since the Government has been send- 
ing men here to exterminate them 
with the cooperation of the county 
and state boards. 

The additional rental on forest re- 
serve range does not make very much 
difference here, because there are very 
few animals taken to the forest re- 
serves in this immediate vicinity. 

H. C. Ilfeld. 


UTAH 





Cedar Valley 

Coyotes are increasing 
this locality. Government men 
trapping and poisoning, but every 
sheepman should also do his share. [if 
every sheepman would put out poison 
every fall and through the summer, it 
would help a great deal. In the sum- 
mer of 1923 I used for bait a lamb 
that the coyotes had killed, and got 
seven coyotes in one day. 

There is fair feed in the low hills 
here. The weather was dry until Oc- 
tober 17th, when we had an eight-hour 
rain. 

No yearling ewes are offered here, 
but some aged ewes are chang- 
ing hands at $4.50 per head, and some 
mixed ages, one’s to five’s, at $11. Ten 


rapidly in 
are 
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dollars is asked for alfalfa in the 
stack and $12 for hay. Sheepmen are 
paying their herders from $60 to $90 
a month. C. W. Ault. 
oo“: 2 
Provo 

Prospects for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges are very discouraging 
here. My fall range’ is in Morgan 
County and the feed there is very poor. 
On the winter range in the west des- 
ert, there is no feed to speak of. I have 
bought and stored corn feeding 
my sheep and expect to feed one- 
fourth of a pound per head per day for 
four months. While October as a 
whole was very dry, we had one storm 
in the early part of the month which 
improved conditions for a few days. 

I am not familiar with the condition 
on the winter range, but on our sum- 
mer range the coyotes seem to be in- 
creasing. I hired a trapper and he 
has caught about twenty coyotes dur- 
ing the summer. 

I sold my old ewes for $4.60 a head, 
but do not know what yearlings and 
mixed ages are bringing. 


for 








Alfalfa in the stack is selling at 
about $12. Harry J. Phillips. 
WASHINGTON 
Ellensburg 


The fall range is not so good as it 
usually is—there is no green feed at 


all—and the winter range is very 
poor. October was very dry and 
warm. 

Ewes have sold at the following 


prices: Yearlings, $10; aged, $6 to $7; 
nixed ages, about $9. 

Ten to twelve dollars is being asked 
for alfalfa in the stack. 
wage for herders is $75. 

Coyotes seem to be decreasing here 
under the work of the Government 
trappers. 


The average 


H. L. Anderson. 
*x* * x 


Walla Walla 
The outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges is very poor, especially 
on the winter range. If cold weather 
ets in, this lack of range feed will 
vork a great hardship on the sheep- 
men on account of the high prices for 
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hay. Alfalfa hay in the stack is sell- 
ing at $14. 

The work of the Government trap- 
pers is bringing results, as the coyotes 
are decreasing. 

Monthly wages for herders range 
from $75 to $90. 

We think the forest fees are too 
high. S. V. Davin. 


WYOMING 





Lost Cabin 

Feed on the fall range is excellent, 
the best in years. The prospects for 
feed on the winter range are also good. 

Ewes have sold here at the follow- 
ing prices: Yearlings, $12; aged, $5; 
mixed ages, $10. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack is quoted at $12 and wild hay, at 
$10. Herders are 
month. 


receiving $75 a 

Trapping and poisoning campaigns 
are conducted here, but the coyotes 
are holding their own. 

We are very much opposed to the 
increase in forest grazing fees. 

P. H. Shallenberger. 
x * * 
Gillette 

There are about 60,000 head of sheep 
in Campbell County, and over one- 
half of the wool has been contracted 
at 43 cents a pound, with an advance 
of $1 a head without interest until 
shearing time. 

There was a little rain about the 
first of October, but there has been 
nice dry weather since. The grass has 
all cured well and is generally good 
on the fall range. There are also pros- 
pects for good feed on the winter 
range. Alfalfa hay in the stack is 
costing $10 and wild hay, $12.50. 

The sheep here are all sold for this 
year. The following prices on ewes 
range on about 1,000-head bunches: 
Yearlings, $10 to $11.50; mixed ages, 
$9; aged, $4.50 to $8. 

Wages for herders range from $50 
to $75. 

In sections where people fight 
against them, coyotes are decreasing. 
The Government has a few men out 
in this section, and some of the sheep- 
men are also poisoning. It would help 
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matters a great deal, however, if we 
had an easier way of getting the poi- 
son. There are not enough Goovern- 
ment men to accomplish a great deal, 
but the sheepmen could do more if 
they could get the poison more easily. 
Clint Meserve. 
** « 


Lander 

Most of the 1925 wool in this sec- 
tion has been sold to speculators for 
40 and 42 cents. I think the wool 
grower makes a big mistake by sell- 
ing his crop before it is harvested. The 
best policy, in my judgment, is to 
stick together and stay with the ware- 
house. 

The 


unless it 


outlook for feed is promising 
commences to too 
Alfalfa is selling at from $4 to 
$10 in the stack, and wild hay is quoted 
at from $10 to $12. 

Local trappers keep the number of 
coyotes down so that they 
very numerous. 
$75 a month. 


snow 
early. 


are 
Herders are getting 
Henry W. Carstens. 
x * x 


not 


Jackson 

We have recently organized the Te- 
ton County Wool Growers Association 
and intend to give the industry a great 
boost here. Our by-laws provide for 
co-operation with the state and na- 
tional associations in all matters con- 
ducive of benefit to the industry. Also 
we are going at the predatory animal 
problem, which is reaching serious 
proportions in this section. 

Hay in this section is priced at $8 
to $10 in the stack. Pastures 
somewhat dry, but sheep are in good 


are 


condition. A good many old ewes are 
being bought in at around $6, with 
two’s and up at around $9@$10. We 
have been offered 40 cents for next sea- 
son’s clip, with $1 advance per fleece. 
J. G. Imeson. 


TEXAS 


Del Rio 
The month of October brought dry, 
warm days and the grass and weeds 
are growing just as if it were spring. 
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Good feed seems assured. Fall-shorn 
yearling ewes are changing hands at 
$7.50, and aged ewes are bringing from 
$10 to $12. 


We do not use shepherds, nor raise 
We killed the coyotes sev- 
eral years ago. I advise fencing the 
range with woven wire, turning the 
sheep loose, and letting the shepherds 


coy¢ tes. 


go. You will get more wool, have less 
worry, and live longer. 


E. K. Fawcett 





OCTOBER WEATHER ON WEST- 
ERN RANGES 
By 
J. Cecil Alter 

The following summary of weather, 
livestock and range conditions has been 
prepared from the various  publica- 
tions and reports of the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

Utah—Most live stock spent the 
greater part of the month in the 
farm fields, where they did very well 
improving in condition. Shipments, 
especially of lambs, were heavy, owing 
partly to the impaired outlook for the 
winter feed. Toward the close of the 
month many sheep herds entered the 
winter ranges, but were held close to 
water until the last day or two, when 
storms left moisture sufficient to en- 
able sheep to spread more generally. 
The winter range is only fair as a rule, 
most of it needing more moisture. 

Nevada— Nearly all marketable 
cattle and lambs have been marketed. 
Rain has been copious in most valleys, 
with moderately heavy snow in the 
mountains; thus water supplies for 
live stock are abundant in most sec- 
tions, though more would be beneficial 
on the winter grazing areas. Many 
bands of sheep have left for the winter 
ranges, with fair prospects. The hay 
crop was rather large in many sec- 
fall 
will probably keep 
cattle out of the feeding corrals for 


tions. Grass has made a good 


growth, which 
some time. 
Idaho—Pastures and ranges in most 
sections have been improved by fine 
fall weather and beneficial showers, 
leaving live stock in good condition as 
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a rule; this is particularly true in the 
panhandle and southwestern sections; 
more moisture is needed on the winter 
ranges of the southeastern portion, 
though precipitation at the end of the 
month brought appreciable 
ment. 


improve- 
Shipments have been rather 
heavy and many sheep have entered 
the desert ranges. 

Montana.—Live stock have continu- 
ed in good condition with good pastur- 
age in most sections, and shipments 
to market have been steady. 
have fallen 
sufficient amounts 


Rain and 
occasionally, in 
to keep water 
supplies ample and the ranges grow- 
ing in the lower areas. Much pastur- 
age has been available in fields, particu- 


snow 


larly corn fields in eastern counties 
which did not mature their crops. Rain 
or snow is needed locally in the north- 
west. 

Wyoming.— Livestock shipments, 
especially lambs, have been heavy and 
the stock is in very good condition. 
An,unusually large number of hogs 
have been marketed. Range conditions 
underwent a gradual improvement with 
the rains and snows that fell and live 
stock were entering the winter range 
sections ‘in Winter 
greened harmfully in 
places due to warm weather and ample 
rains; however winter forage is the 
best in many years in some northern 
counties, though it is only fair on the 
southwestern deserts. 

Colorado—Timely and ample rains 
have benefited fall ranges, and live 
stock have remained in good condition, 
shipments being heavy from most sec- 
tions. Good weather prevailed for 
corn cutting and alfalfa hay harvesting. 
Ranges are poor locally in the south- 
west, but are mostly good. Sheep are 
entering the winter ranges in large 
numbers, especially in the southeast, 
though water is scarce in this section, 
and rains would help generally at the 
lower levels. 

Western Texas—Live stock and 
range conditions have averaged fairly 
good, with occasional showers of am- 
ple proportions for both watering 
places and vegetation needs. However, 


many counties. 


ranges have 
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it was drier in the southwest and con- 
ditions were less favorable. 

New Mexico—Ranges have contin- 
ued fair to good, except in the south- 
east, and locally in the southwest 
where they have been poor and great- 
ly in need of rain. The winter range 
outlook is only fair, since it is too late 
for additional growth. Live stock are 
mostly in good condition, though some 
are poor in the southeastern and south- 
western portions; some are _ being 
moved to other ranges. 

Arizona—Rains early in the month 
allowed live stock to spread over the 
ranges nicely; and live stock have con- 
tinued to do fairly well, but the ranges 
have deteriorated slowly, and water 
supplies have dwindled as a result of 
dry weather. The better ranges are in 
middle and northern portions, while 
some poor range and poor cattle are 


reported from the southeast. Grasses 
generally are reported brittle. 
California—Copious rains have oc- 


curred over most of the range country 
in northern California, and pastures 
have made good fall growth and live 
stock have done well as a rule, making 
satisfactory gains. But in southern 
California it has remained very dry, 
and the pastures and live stock on 
them are poor or only fair. Live stock 
left the higher ranges generally be- 
cause of cold weather. 
Oregon—Moderate to 


rains fell in western counties frequent- 


very heavy 
ly, the moisture and mild weather be- 
ing very favorable for grass, but east 
of the mountains the rain was com- 
paratively light in most sections, and 
the range is rather poor for want of 
moisture. Live stock have done fairly 
well. The winter ranges are not en- 


tirely occupied as a rule. 


been 
the 
state, only the coast counties having 
sufficient rains for the grasses. Sheep 
have been kept on farm pastures and 
orchard cover crops awaiting moisture 
on the more remote ranges. A slight 
improvement came with the rains at 
the end of the month, but winter 
ranges are still short. 


Washington—Pasturage has 
poor or only fair over most of 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK SHOW AT CHICAGO, 
NOVEMBER 29th to DECEM- 
BER 6th 


The management of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition is making 
great preparations for the staging of 
the quarter-centennial celebration of 
this world-famous educational institu- 
tion at the Chicago Union Stock Yards, 
29th to 6th. 


From advance indications, this will be 


November December 





Thomas A. Buttar, of 
Angus, Scotland, who will judge the Shrop- 
shires at the International. 


Corston, Coupar- 


the largest gathering of the agricul 
tural interests of America ever brought 
together and many special occasions 
will mark this history-making event. 

In commemoration of the import- 
ance of this event, Congress, by special 
act, has authorized the United States 
Department of Agriculture to award 
official medals to all winners of first 
prizes and championships in the live- 
stock competitions at the coming show. 
The department itself will fill an en- 
tire exhibit hall with a display of its 
various lines of activity. President 
Coolidge and other high Government 
officials are expected to be present 
during the exposition. 
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The International Live Stock Expo- 
sition will be “international” in char- 
acter as well as in name. In addition 
to the Canadian exhibits and delega- 
tions, several foreign countries are ex- 
pected to be represented. Three jfa- 
mous livestock judges are coming from 
Great Britain and one from the Argen- 
tines to act as arbiters in the various 
contests among breeders and feeders. 

Brilliant evening entertainments will 
be held each night in the arena, featur- 
ing a society horse show and a pro- 
of exciting 
events. There will be something of in- 
terest and value during the Interna- 
tional for every member of the family, 
both urban and rural dwellers. Re- 
duced railroad rates will be in effect 
during the week of the show. 

In the range sheep section of the 


gram and entertaining 


carlot division of the show, $75 is of- 
fered as first prize for the best carload 
of not fewer than fifty head of lambs 
bred and dropped west of the 98th de- 
gree of longitude, and $25 for the sec- 
ond prize. Smaller awards are offered 
for yearling and two-year-old wethers. 
One hundred dollars is the award for 
the champion carload of the 
which brings the Western-bred carload 
into competition with Eastern entries. 
In the event that the champion car- 
load is sired by a Shropshire ram, an 
additional prize of $100 is offered by 
the 


show, 


American Shropshire Breeders 


Association, while the American Hamp- 


shire Association offers an additional 
prize of $50 if the sire of the winning 
carload is a Hampshire ram. The en- 
tries for the carload events close No- 
vember 22nd. 

In the breeding classes, first awards 
range from $18 to $24, according to the 
breeds. The awards range down to the 
eighth position in the individual classes 
for Shropshires, with $8 the 
prize. 


lowest 


The single fat wethers always at- 
tract a great deal of attention at the 
International. The award for the 
grand champion single wether of the 
entire show is $50. This class brings 
together the winning yearlings and 
lambs of each of the respective breeds 
and of the grades and cross-breds. 
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Twenty-five Years of Progress in Sheep Husbandry 


A Quarter Century of Development in American Sheep Raising as Reflected by the International Live Stock Exposition 





By JAMES E. POOLE 





The Grand Champion Carload of Lambs (Shropshires) at the 
Exhibited by Mr. A. J. 


1917 International Live Stock Exposition. 
Knollin, Pocatello, Idaho. 


A quarter of a century has elapsed 
since the late R. B. Ogilvie and W. E. 
Skinner, attending the Ontario expo- 
sition at Toronto, conceived the idea 
of an International Live Stock Expo- 
sition at Chicago. They carried it to 
John A. Spoor and A. G. Leonard of 
the Chicago stock yards where it found 
prompt fruition. 

In December, 1900, what was prob- 
ably the greatest livestock show in 
history, at least from a numerical 
standpoint, matured the idea. This 
December the International will cele- 
brate its silver anniversary. Many of 
those who participated in its birth 
have since passed away. During the 
interim the entire industry has en- 
countered mutations of a revolutionary 
nature, experienced vicissitude and al- 
ternated prosperity with adversity. 
The objective of the founders of the 
International, improvement of the 
flocks and herds of the country, has 
been in a measure attained although 
by no means consummated. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the insti- 
tution finds the sheep industry on a 
more substantial basis than the other 
branches, even if its condition does not 
measure up to idealistic standards. 
Western sheep breeders have shown 
more adaptation to changing require- 
ments than cattlemen, many of whom 
are, perhaps unconsciously, adhering to 
tradition. Temporarily at least, the 
western sheep industry is enjoying a 
reasonable measure of prosperity, un- 
affected by such excessive production 


as handicaps cattle growers and until 
recently swine growing. 

During the life of the International 
Live Stock Exposition the sheep indus- 
try the 
west it has gone on a ewe and lamb 


has been revolutionized. In 


basis, the nomadic bands of the free 
grass period have disappeared, and the 
multitudinous wether flocks of the 
Great Plains region have all but dis- 
appeared. Twenty-five years ago the 
upper Mississippi valley was well pop- 
ulated in an ovine sense and the terri- 
tory east of Chicago clear down to the 
Atlantic seaboard was full of sheep. 
3ut the time had come for a feeding 
industry on a gigantic scale, especially 
in the vicinity of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, where screenings, a by-product 
of flour milling, were-to be had in un- 
limited quantities, making cheap gains 
possible. This somewhat spectacular 
phase of the industry proved ephe- 
meral, lamb finishing passing into the 
hands of a host of farmer feeders, 
whose competition has been of ma- 
Na- 
tive or farm flocks have been depleted 
until the lamb eaters of the populous 
east are largely dependent on western 
flocks for this epicurean food. 


terial value to western breeders. 


The first International boasted a 
formidable show of breeding sheep to 
which Ontario and Wisconsin were the 
principal contributors. The 
championship carload prize of that 
year went to Frank Gooding, of 
Shoshone, Idaho, on a 
For 


grand 


load of 


grade ___Lincolns. years there- 





The Grand Champion Carload of Lambs (Southdowns) at the 
1922 International Live Stock Exposition. Shown by Mr. Robert Mc- 
Ewen, London, Ontario. 


after it 


tween 


an annual contest be- 
and eastern breeders 
for the grand prize. With the excep- 
tion of four years the major award has 
been given to lambs. Incidentally it 
be said that these International 
contests have driven home the lesson 


was 


western 


may 


that early maturity is economical, both 
1901, G. H. 
Hoxie won with a load of two-year- 
old 1902 and 1903 
westerns won with yearlings, Robert 
Taylor, of Nebraska, being the exhibi- 
tor in each instance. In 1904 the tide 
of victory turned to western stock, 
George B. Conley, of Michigan, win- 
ning with a load of range-bred lambs, 
but Horn Bros., of Indiana, won -with 
natives in 1905. The following year, 
1906, A. J. Knollin furnished “Dick” 
Stone, of Illinois, with a load of his 
Idaho Shropshires which had no seri- 
ous competition. During the ensuing 
four years, native lambs won in suc- 
cession: S. H. Todd, of Ohio, in 1907; 
Dan W. Black, of Ohio, in 1908 and 
1909, and Ben Conley, of Michigan, in 
1910. J. Orton Finley, of Ohio, turned 
the tide with a load of 2-year-old 
westerns in 1911 and in 1912 E.G.Read, 
of Michigan duplicated this perform- 
ance with western-bred lambs. In 1913 
Knollin and Finch, of Idaho, won with 
grade Shropshires; in 1916, the interim 
marking the foot-and-mouth-disease 
period, the Butterfield Live Stock Co., 
of Idaho, presented the winning load 
marking the first success by Hamp- 
shire lambs. 


in cattle and sheep. In 


Shropshires. In 
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Perhaps the most spectacular effort 
in International history was made by 
A. J. Knollin, of Idaho in 1917, when he 
took to Chicago a superb load of Shrop- 
shires, fed on the home ranch at Soda 
Springs, that defied successful competi- 
tion. Afterwards he took them to the 
1918 Denver show where they were also 
irresistible. Since then natives have had 
no serious competition, in fact Heart’s 
Delight Farm of Chazy, N. Y., captured 
the grand championship with pure-bred 
Southdowns from 1918 to 1921 when it 
retired, its keenest competitor, Robert 
McEwen, of Ontario, securing the rib- 
bon, also with Southdowns, in 1922 and 
1923. 


In recent years interest in this con- 
test has lagged, in fact the Heart’s De- 
light and McEwen contributions have 
been the only outstanding exhibits. 
the In- 

period one of the prin- 


During 
ternational 
cipal trade 


twenty-five-year 
mutations has been a 
determined effort to get away 
from weight by consumers and 
killers. Packers emphasized 
this by offering special premiums for 
light lambs, which has discouraged 
feeders accustomed to making fat show 
stock. The Gooding lambs of 1900 
weighed 110 pounds; the load exhibited 
by D. W. Black, in 1908, 113 pounds; 
the Butterfield Hampshires, of 1916, 


have 


118 pounds and the Knollin Shrop- 
shires, of 1917, 106 pounds. When 
Heart’s Delight farm entered the 


arena in 1918 the weight of the win- 
ners was reduced to 88 pounds and 
with the exception of 1921 it has not 
since reached 100 pounds, and, even 
then was not eligible to packers’ spe- 
cial prizes, which, logically should be 
the proper mark for exhibitors to 
shoot at. Making show lambs at pop- 
ular market weights is evidently im- 
possible in the same manner as it is 
done with yearling cattle, which 
has the logical result of eliminating 
interest in the contest. 

What views were held by the ex- 
perts of twenty-five years ago? Rob- 
ert Matheson, Swift’s head buyer, said 
at that time: “The grand champion- 
ship carload prize was carried off by 
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western men with range-bred lambs. 
This is a new feature and one of im- 
portance to western breeders and 
feeders as it demonstrates the rapid 
improvement in quality of flocks on 
the western ranges, enabling them to 
compete successfully with producers in 
the middle and eastern states. It 
marks a new era for western-raised 
sheep and lambs, which is bound to 
dispel permanently existing prejudice 
against them as western stock.” Even 
Matheson did not foresee the extent 
to which western lambs were destined 
to supplant natives in the channels of 
commerce, 

Frank Kleinheinz of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural college, was an exhibitor 
in 1900, in fact he has never missed 
an annual event in that capacity. In 
his review he extolled the Cheviots, 
expressing hope, if not conviction that 
the breed would acquire popularity in 
this country. 

Probably the most prophetic utter- 
ance of that period was by Samuel T. 
White, the Chicago butcher, who made 
carcass awards, on the basis of “use- 
fulness to the consumer,” as he 
pressed it, thereby reversing decisions 
on the hoof, as fat was disqualified. In 
recent years exhibitors have avoided 
overfitting. 


x~ 


At the time it was conceded that the 
1900 International sheep and lamb dis- 
play was the best ever assembled, ex- 
celling that at the Chicago World’s 
Fair a few years before. The pure- 
breds represented were Shropshires, 
Southdowns, Oxfords, Hampshires, 
Dorsets, Cotswolds, Lincolns, Leices- 
ters, Rambouillets and Cheviots, the 
Shropshires leading in numbers. 


The late Thomas Shaw, in a critical 
analysis of the 1900 International 


Sheep Show, said: 


“Of the white faced breeds the Lincolns 
were probably the most numerously repre- 
sented. Heavier and better covered animals 
never, probably, entered the show rings. The 
beautiful Leicesters seem to have got but 
little recognition in our western shows, or 
out of them. It is not easy to explain why 
this breed, which has helped to build up so 
many of the other breeds of sheep, and 
which has lost none of its original beauty, 
excellence or prepotency, should be forced 
to march in the rear of the advance of the 
white faced breeds on their journey toward 
the Pacific. The neat and clean headed 
Cheviot is evidently catching up in this 
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westward race, though late in starting. Their 
inherent hardihood may some day carry 
them foremost in the march over the Rock- 
ies in large numbers. It is not improbable 
that Cheviot blood will flow free and fast 
sometime in the flocks or at least some of 
them, that shall graze over the deserted vil- 
lages of the little unoffending prairie dog, 
against whom the fiat of extermination has 
so lately gone out. There was a magnificent 
show of Rambouillets, and they are good 
sheep, but I would desire to drop a word of 
caution to those inconsiderate ranchmen 
who are bent upon pushing the Rambouil- 
lets into those sections of the range coun- 
try, the natural production of which will not 
sustain, in good form, so large bodied a 
sheep.” 


Shaw’s prediction of a quarter of a 
century ago makes interesting reading 
now. 


In recent years the sheep feature of 
the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion has substantial support from 
the colleges. At the initial event but 
two colleges, Wisconsin and _ lowa, 
were represented. Many of the ex- 
hibitors of that period have either quit 
the business or died. 

The immediate future of the sheep 
and lamb industry on this North Am- 
erican continent has been clarified re- 
cently. For several years to come the 
producer’s position is reasonably se- 
cure. What he has to fear is that re- 
habilitation « f the industry east of the 
Missouri River may, in time, create a 
condition similar to that with which 
the cattle raiser is now wrestling, over- 
production. Reflection will convince 
anyone that past vicissitude has been 
due largely to surplus production of 
mediocre and inferior native lambs. It 
is the great mass of nondescript and 
common beef that is responsible for 
the demoralized condition cattle 
trade today. Whenever even a tem- 
porary surplus develops, necessitating 
accumulation, those on whom respon- 
sibility for such accumulation devolves 
will reduce initial investment to the 
lowest possible minimum. So far as 
mature mutton is concerned consum- 
ers demand even less than they require 
of mature beef. Even in the case of 
lamb there is a well defined limit to ur- 
gent demand and when that demand 
has been satisfied, the value of the en- 
tire production depreciates at a ratio 
out of proportion to the excess. Un- 
der present conditions there can be no 
surplus, either of fat or feeding lambs 


of 
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and the only possible source of supply 
increase is farm breeding, which is 
susceptible of steady if not rapid gain. 

It is doubtful if farm lamb produc- 
tion on an extensive scale is possible 
on an economic basis. Dr. S. W. Mc- 
Clure is authority for the statement 
that even in the semi-arid west that 
recognized handicap of the lamb in- 
dustry, interval parasites, is as serious 
a menace as in the Mississippi valley. 
History has a pertinent habit of repeat- 
ing itself and even now the middle 
west and east are a de- 
termined effort to de- 
pleted farm flocks. Heretofore “raise- 
more-sheep” campaigns have been fac- 
ilitated by abundance of 
ewes at low prices, the sequence being 
a few crops of indifferent lambs, dis- 
gust and sacrifice of the flock. It re- 
mains to be seen if this will be repeat- 
ed in response to present prices, and 
what period of time the ever recur- 
ring cycle will consume. Meantime 
wool trade conditions seem to promise 
for some time a market at fair prices 
and wool value is always a factor in 
making prices on fat lambs. 


making 
reinstate 


western 





MEETING OF AMERICAN RAM- 
BOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS 





The regular annual meeting of the 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Association will be held at Stock Yard 
Inn, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Tuesday evening, December 2nd, at 7 
o’clock. 

At this meeting plans for breed pro- 
motion for the coming year will be 
discussed and adopted, officers for the 
carrying into effect of these plans will 
be chosen and many other matters of 
importance to every breeder of Ram- 
bouillets will be discussed. 

It is only by cooperation that we 
can expect to attain desired results and 
it is earnestly hoped that every mem- 
ber will make plans attend this 
meeting. 

Rambouillet breeding classes at the 
International will be shown Tuesday. 
Arrange to attend both these events. 

Joe H. King, President. 
Dwight Lincoln, Secretary. 


to 
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MAKING THE LAMB CROP 
LARGER 





An article under the above title, 
written by Mr. R. B. Millin, in the 
September Wool Grower, has brought 
forth considerable comment. There 
can be no doubt that in many flocks 
the annual lamb crop is seriously re- 
duced by failure to understand the 
fundamental which determine 
the yield of lambs, or by failure to 
put into practice what is 
known and understood. 

During the last few months the 
Wool Grower has received the 1924 
lambing records from sixteen flocks 
owned in seven states. These records 
show a variation of from 63 to 131 
per cent in the lamb yields. There is 
a great deal of variation in the methods 


facts 


actually 


employed by individuals in computing 
their annual lamb crops. The method 
employed in computing the percent- 
ages shown in this article is the only 
one that truly shows what the ewe 
flock is doing and at the same time 
permits comparison of lamb yields ob- 
tained in different places and under 
varying conditions. 

The 


computed 


lambing 

by dividing 
lamb by the number of ewes 
that the breeding band 
and still on hand at the lambing season. 
There can be no objection to deduct- 
ing the number of ewes lost between 
breeding and lambing. This loss is 
in no way connected with the manage- 


percentage is 
the actual 
yield 


were in 
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ment for lambing production. At the 
same time ewes that are dry must 
enter into the calculations for lambing 
percentage, the fact of their being dry 
showing something defective in the 
management, whether that defect was 
profitably avoidable or not. 


The highest yield shown in these 
reports was obtained from a flock at 
Twin Falls, Idaho. It is quite safe to 
assume that these ewes were bred 
early for shed lambing. In the case of 
the three Washington flocks, which 
also are in a high position, it can be 
considered that these ewes lambed 
quite early, whether they were handled 
in sheds or not. In Washington, 
and March lambing is the 
rule, and can be done safely without 
expensive equipment because of the 
mild climate prevailing in the eastern 
part of that state in the months men- 
tioned. This early lambing permits 
breeding in the early fall when the 
ewes are still in good condition and 
weather is favorable. 

It probably would not have been 
profitable for the Utah flock having a 
yield of 63 per cent of lambs to adopt 
the practices necessary to insure 131 
cent. However, it is not at all 
probable that the 63 per cent repre- 
sented the maximum yield that could be 
obtained at profit; in fact, any yield 
below 100 per cent is seldom to be re- 
garded as representing full efficiency 
or economy. 

Consideration of lambing percent- 
ages necessarily raises the question of 


February 


per 











Ewes Bred No. of Ewes Ewes Per Cent 
Location of Flock Fall on Hand _ Not No.Lambs of Lambs 
1923 Spring 1924 Lambing Marked 
Orderville, Utah .W.................. 1000 950 600 63.2 
ee 1100 200 750 68.2 
Delta, Colorado .................. 2000 1985 1500 75.6 
Chilly, Idaho ............ Se 3490 300 2800 80.2 
Alice, Montana 2298 2275 285 1990 84. 
Antelope, Oregon ..-n.eeeceorennn 3470 3400 3150 92.6 
Lima, Montana ............ 7000 6800 6500 95.6 
Ignacio, Colorado ..................._ 1830 1720 117 1659 96.4 
Beckley, Oregon 2....c.ccscccoce 5000 4850 150 4700 97.0 
New Pollock, Idaho ............. 1100 1049 69 1100 104.9 
Stanfield, Oregon ..W..W............ 1200 1200 1400 116.6 
Prosser, Washington ........... 3100 3050 3600 118.0 
Davis, California 00... 550 500 591 118.0 
Danville, Washington ...... 225 225 8 277 123.0 
Sundale, Washington .........._ 2000 1900 150 2390 125.8 
1150 1140 


Twin Falls, Idaho ............. 
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the production of twins. 
common 


It is not un- 
sheepmen remark 
that twins are undesirable. In some 
cases the practice of killing one of a 
pair of twins is followed, and justified 
by the statement that a ewe that 
nurses two lambs cannot bring them 
both to maximum weight and finish. 
On the other hand, it is quite certain 
that no 80- or 85- pound single lamb 
ever brings as much as two 70-pound 
lambs, even though the latter must be 
disposed of as feeders. Unless the 
lamb crop amounts to more than 100 
per cent, it usually will be possible 
to raise one of a pair of twins upon 
another ewe whose lamb has been lost. 
If no twins are dropped it is entirely 
impossible to make secure even a 100 
per cent total, as such can be done only 
by raising every lamb born and having 
no dry ewes. 

Readers of the Wool Grower are re- 
quested to send in reports of their 
lambing for publication. 


to hear 





METHODS OF SELLING POOLED 
WOOL. 





To the National Wool Grower: 


One closely in touch with world and 
domestic wool stocks this past year as 
well as domestic consumption could 
see that some time before fall, even 
with the poor domestic mill business, 
prices for domestic wools would have 
to approach parity with Lon- 
don prices plus_ tariff, which 
has for a year been’ uniformly 
higher than home markets. Do- 
mestic prices have not yet reached 
London prices plus duty and may 
never reach them before the rapidly 
diminishing domestic clip is used up, 
but prices in September are substan- 
tially higher than prevailed during the 
wholesale liquidation by weak holders 
of wool during July and late June. We 
have record of millions of pounds of 
wool being turned loose at this period 
at prices ranging from 30 to 40 cents a 
pound with the bulk of the sales on the 
low side of 35 cents. The Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers have sold 
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similar clips as well as graded wools 
in September at from 46 to 55 cents a 
pound east depending on the locality 
in which the wools originated. <A 


group of our Idaho members becoming 
uneasy in August desired to have their 
clips sold at an offer which they had of 
40 cents less expenses. These choice 
clips were graded and sold in Septem- 
ber at 48 cents for fine and half and 51 
cents for three-eighths blood. One 
group of range men were offered 29%4 
cents in late July. Upon learning that 
one of our representatives was visiting 
them, the offer advanced to 32% cents 
on the same day. These clips were sold 
by the Pacific Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers three weeks later at the growers’ 
request for 41, 43 and 44 cents and 
showed a gain in weight of one and 
two per cent respectively, which netted 
the growers around eight cents a pound 
more than their country offers. Sev- 
eral hundred similar incidents could be 
taken from our records for 1924,but the 
main point is this—is it not time for 
the sheepmen of the Western states as 
a body to consider sound, businesslike, 
orderly marketing on the basis of 
grade, shrinkage and quality and with 
the latest actual market information 
available to them through their mar- 
keting association, rather than mar- 
keting “by guess and by golly,” as did 
the bulk of our range sheepmen this 
year? 


It only takes a year like this for the 
unorganized grower to lose all he made 
by early selling in one or two rare 
years when the market steadily de- 
creased after shearing and about which 
we hear so much. As a matter of fact 
the adoption of an orderly marketing 
policy with reference to wool, and 
strict adherence to it over a period of 
years, as is required by the Pacific 
Cooperative Wool Growers, cannot 
help but win for the sheepmen just as 
it has in the main won for the wool 
dealers, who have always followed a 
similar policy. 

It is not enough to organize a pool 
and then hold and try to guess the 
right date to sell the whole accumula- 
tion on one day, for this frequently 
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proves very unsatisfactory. Such a 
method should not be confused with or- 
derly marketing, as is carried on by 
the Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
and similar associations, which follow 
a policy of selling some wools each 
month over a period from August to 
January. This gives greater insurance 
that the wool grower will receive real 
value for his product. He can avoid 
many of the losses such as he suffered 
this season, and at the same time get 
a fair share of the market advance 
which usually occurs after wools are 
in strong hands and out of first hands. 
The American wool merchandising pol- 
icy is based on this principle. Growers, 
through their organization, can take 
just as much advantage of it as cana 
wool dealer. It has proven fairly sat- 
isfactory for the wool trade as is evi- 
denced by the statement of the vice- 
president of one of the largest banks 
in Boston, who told the writer that the 
wool trade was more or less a pet of 
the Boston banks, and that wool 
houses could usually be loaned eight to 
ten times their net worth on open note, 
because a record of the business was 
that they usually made plenty of mon- 
ey and failures were exceedingly rare. 

Growers’ marketing organizations 
are no panacea for all ills and they 
will suffer just the same economic ail- 
ments and difficulties as any business 


the 
grower suffers these various ills at the 


rm wi ncounter. owever, 
fi ll encounter. H e 
present time and as a member of a 


properly conducted wool-marketing 
organization, he will find his ills and 
risks greatly minimized, while his op- 
portunities for profit in production of 
wool will be greatly increased. 

R. A. Ward. 
General Manager Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers. 


On Thursday nights over KGW, 
which is the Oregonian, the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers will broad- 
cast the wool market report, a com- 
position of all wires received from 
Eastern centers on that date. 
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Light Burning on British Columbia Forest Lands 


By Thos.Mackenzie, Commissioner of Grazing, Victoria, B. C. 


At this time when a revival of the 
light-burning theory in connection with 
forestry practices is taking place in 
live-stock industry circles, particularly 
in California, it may be of interest to 
the readers of the National Wool 
Grower to learn something of the ef- 
fects of light and severe burning on 
the forage growth of the timbered or 
summer ranges of British Columbia. 

We have many advocates of “range 
burning” in this province and have dis- 
cussed the problem pro and con at most 
of our stock meetings during the past 
five years. The discussions have led 
ultimately to a decision on the part of 
the Dominion government to under- 
take two experiments to obtain definite 
data: 

1. To ascertain whether or not the 
burning over of timbered and brush 
range would improve existing forage 
and increase the grazing area avail- 
able. 

2. To secure a rapid run-off into 
catch-basins to determine if this 
method of holding water for irrigation 
is superior to dependence on a gradual 
run-off from timbered slopes. 

Conditions, however, have not been 
propitious for the experiments and it 
would seem that there exists a reluct- 
ance on the part of each rancher to 
have the burns take place in the vicin- 
ity of his ranch. Each feels it ought 
to take place somewhere else. This is 


natural, for one never knows what a 
fire will do, no matter how perfectly 
control measures have been arranged. 
It is a risky thing to have the welfare 
of one’s ranch staked on the result of 
such an experiment. 

The provincial government has not 
been confronted with the “run-off” 
side of the problem to any great ex- 











Shrub seedlings which come in after light 
burning. Instead of three or four scattered 
shrubs, thirty or forty grow as a result of 
this burning practice. These in a few years 
make a complete ground cover and crowd 
out all palatable vegetation. 


tent, the stockmen using the provin- 
cial ranges under permit being more 








Here an open stand of timber which supported palatable vegeta- 
tion has, through repeated light burning, grown up to unpalatable 


shrubs. 
out the brush. 


It will be many years before the timber is replaced to shade 
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concerned with it from the viewpoint 
of increasing the area available for 
grazing by burning over the timbered 
and brush ranges in expectation that 
additional and more palatable forage 
will grow on the burned-over area. 

The government has taken the stand 
that, while forest conservation and pro- 
tection are of importance, the ques- 
tion, in-so-far as it relates to areas in 
use for grazing, will be viewed with an 
open mind and the advisability of put- 
ting such areas to the highest use will 
always receive serious attention. 

Action, therefore, has been taken to 
do controlled burning on an experi- 
mental scale to secure various data. In 
addition, during the past five years a 
close study of the effects of old, as 
well as recent, burns have been made. 
The controlled burning data is to in- 
clude: 

Effect of burn in retarding or influ- 
encing reproduction of brush. 

Effect of burn in retarding or influ- 
encing growth of forage, both on open 
and timbered areas and character of 
natural growth resulting. 

Results obtained from sowing culti- 
vated forage species on burned and un- 
burned areas of both open and tim- 
bered areas. 

Influence of total protection from 
grazing on growth as above made pos- 
sible by fencing portions of area. 

It is too soon yet to say anything 
about the influence of the fire on re- 
production, but it is quite apparent 
that the native vegetation will choke 





Light burning leads to this. 
timber land are burned over annually. 
from light-burning fires. 





Thousands of acres of valuable 
Many of these fires start 
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out the cultivated species. This is the 
result so far of all our reseeding ex- 
periments on both protected and un- 
protected seeding areas. The live 
stock congregate on areas unprotect- 
ed from grazing and do not give the 
cultivated grasses a chance. On pro- 
tected areas the heavy growth of na- 
tive vegetation seems to have the same 
disastrous effect. 

The study of burns has been con- 
fined mainly to the lodgepole or jack- 
pine ranges of the main plateau of the 
range country, as it is to the removal 
of the lodgepole growth that the desire 
to burn is directed. 


After much careful study it may be 
confidently said that the burning of 
the timbered range will result in harm 
rather than good. Consider for ex- 
ample, the lodgepole range of the Lil- 
looet-Cariboo plateau along the Cari- 
boo road in the heart of the Cariboo 
grazing district. Seventy years ago it 
was covered with good fir timber. 
Heavy fires about that period or, dur- 
ing the first great gold rush, practi- 
cally destroyed it and the present 
lodgepole stand followed it. The fir 
will come again if protected. There is 
ample evidence also in watermarkings 
along the shores of existing lakes and 
of dry lake basins of the abundance of 
water in all lakes and water courses 
of the region at the time of the heavy 
fire. The gradual decrease of this 
water, due to the destruction of the 
timber is clearly evident, and today 
the shortage is serious in places. 
Where good timber cover exists there 
is good grazing and water. Where 
fires have been prevalent both grazing 
and water is inferior. 


Observations indicate that a large 
percentage of the growth following a 
fire is pulled up by the roots by graz- 
ing live stock. The roots of the pine- 
grasses and weeds are shallow and, 
having lost the support of the matted 
humus, they are easily pulled up. 

Live stock do not appear to be keen 
for the new growth of pine-grass for 
two years following a fire on lodge- 
pole-pine range. From observation it 
more often is seen on unburned range 
than on that burned-over. The growth 
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is apparently more unpalatable on tHe 
burned range and this is possibly na~- 
ture’s provision for the protection of 
a shallow-rooted grass during its 
heavy seeding period following the 
fire. 

The severe fires on the lodgepole 
ranges have encouraged the growth of 
brush which is largely unpalatable and 
which soon grows beyond the reach of 
sheep. 

All observations made so far indicate 
that range burning is not a wise policy 
to adopt if improvement of the range 
is to take place. This sentiment is be- 
coming increasingly evident in recent 
discussions with stockmen. A strong 
resolution passed by the Upper North 
Thompson Stock Association, made 
after careful study and inquiry, is il- 
lustrative of this. The gist of the res- 
olution is in this paragraph: 

“That burning the range at any time 
of the year destroys fertility and hu- 
mus and is detrimental to the growth 
of every kind of forage.” 

On going to the root of the problem 
we find that the desire to burn over 
timbered and brush range has its in- 
ception in past mismanagement of the 
range which resulted in the overgraz- 
ing of the spring, fall, and winter 
ranges and the neglect of the timbered 
ranges. It must be admitted, however, 
that in his use of the range the stock- 
man was greatly handicapped in that 
formerly he had no legal control of it. 
The grazing permit, however, reme- 
dies this. 

¥ormerly there was an abundance 
of good grasses on the lower range. 
The habit of using this range became 
so deeply instilled and the preference 
of live stock for the forage of the open 
areas was so marked, that the belief 
became evident that the timber feed 
was of low value. As overgrazed con- 
ditions developed and a use of the tim- 
ber range became essential, the desire 
to bring about a development of for- 
age on timbered areas similar to that 
of the lower range became more pro- 
nounced. This suggested the removal 
of the timber and burning appeared to 
be the simplest means to employ. 

Our experience so far is that the 
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remedy for forage shortage and heavy 
brush and seedling growth is not burn- 
ing, but judicious distribution of the 
live stock under our range manage- 
ment and improvement plans. As this 
is developing the stockman is realizing 
that burning is unnecessary and, where 
unnecessary it is, of course, discour- 
aged, for its evils become apparent to 
him. 


(Note: The photographs used with the pre- 
ceding article were furnished by the Port- 
land office of the U. S. Forest Service.) 





THE PENNSYLVANIA RAM 
SALE 





With more than 200 sheepmen in 
the first 


attendance, statewide ram 
sale held at New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
on August 14th was a distnct success. 


Thirty-one choice purebred rams con- 
signed by the leading breeders of the 
state were sold to the highest bidder, 
the average price of the sale being 
$35.50 per head. The top price of the 
sale was paid by Treesdale Farm of 
Mars, Pennsylvania, for a Hampshire 
lamb consigned by A. R. Hamilton of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
was purchased for $80. Three animals 
were sold over the $50 mark. 

The sale was conducted under the 
auspices of the Lawrence. Mercer and 
Venango county as- 
sociations and is a part of a program 
of sheep improvement 
Breeders feel that this sale, 
with its carefully selected purebred 
stock, offers an ideal opportunity for 
the great flock owner to purchase a 
good sire to head his flock. The 
undertaking was so. successful this 
year that it will probably be made an 
annual event. 


This lamb 


wool growers 


in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


C. D. Bryne, 
Pennsylvania 
State College 





All indications are that the 1925 con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers 
Association will be the best of them all. 
Remember it is to be at San Francisco, 
January 21st, 22nd, and 23rd. 
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With the State Associations 


CALIFORNIA 


Brief Report of the 17th Annual Con- 
vention Held November 6th and 
7th at San Francisco 

The outstanding accomplishment of 
the 17th convention of the 
California Wool Growers Association 
was the adoption of further plans for 


annual 


developing the cooperative wool mar- 
keting department of the association 
under the management of the Pacific 
Cooperative Wool Growers. Manager 
R. A. Ward of that organization out- 
lined before the convention the results 
of the past year’s work, and the spe- 
cific instances of the beneficial effects 
of such method of selling wool related 
by him were most convincing. 

The idea of cooperative marketing 
still further by the 
strong addresses given on its funda- 
mental principles by Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover and by Ralph 
Merritt, president of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers. Closest attention was 


was advanced 


paid to the remarks of these men. 
President A. T. Spencer in review- 
ing the work of the California Wool 
Growers Association during the past 
year, said: “There can be no question 
that the shipment of 200,000 carcasses 
of dressed lambs out of California dur- 
ing May and June saved the lamb mar- 
ket in and the 
working out of plans for the shipment 


California this year, 
of live lambs from eastern Oregon and 
northeastern California in August and 
September was chiefly responsible for 
holding up the lamb market in Cali- 
fornia this fall. He commended very 
highly the efficient aid rendered the 
association in working out this problem 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and its divisions, and the State 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Spen- 
cer claimed that the results obtained 
were conclusive proof that these agen- 
cies are working on the right basis 
and that “increased appropriations 
should be asked for to develop their 
work further, especially that of the 
Bureau of Live Stock, Meats and Wool. 


President Hagenbarth of the Na- 
tional Association present and 
gave a very instructive address on the 
future of the industry. 
the first time 
Vice-President 


was 


For in seventeen 


years Ellenwood, on 
account of a death in his family, was 
not on hand at the convention to help 
guide the destinies of the association. 
Although not present in person, he was 
there in spirit, and many times in the 
work of the committees and arguments 
on the floor, reference was made to 
Fred Ellenwood’s ideas. 

The principal resolutions adopted by 
the convention favored an all-Western 
land policy; endorsed the Phipps for- 
est fee bill; endorsed the resolution 
passed in 1923 asking for a fact-find- 
ing commission to be appointed by the 
Departments of the Interior and of 
Agriculture to make a complete study 
of the problem of grazing live stock 
on the national forests; suggested that 
the association act as a clearing house 
in the distribution of lambs going to 
Eastern markets and to markets with- 
in the state, and asked that the 1925 
meeting of the National 
be held in San Francisco. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, A. T. Spencer, Cranmore, 
California; vice-president, F. A. Ellen- 
wood, Red Bluff, California; secretary, 
W. P. Wing; and assistant secretary, 
L. Y. San and 
treasurer, United Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 


Association 


Poland, Francisco; 


Under the new by-laws of the 
California Association, directors are 
elected by the various branch associa- 
tions, with the state president having 
the power to appoint additional direct- 
ors to make a total of twenty-five. 
Following are the directors: 

Modoc Wool 
Williams. 

Humboldt County Wool Growers Assn.— 
L. A. Robertson. 


Yolo Colusa Solano W. G. A—E. E. 
Brownell, G. W. Hougland, Frank Bullard, 
Homer Brown. 

Mendocino, Sonoma Lake W. G. A.—Cas- 
per Ornbaun, E. B. Hiatt. 

Central California W. G. A.—P. J. Con- 
nolly, John McGlinchey. 

Marysville District W. G. A.—George 
Cleary, Frank Hunt. 


Growers Assn.—George 








STOCKMEN’S CALENDAR 


International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill—November 29 to De- 
cember 6, 1924. 

Annual Meeting of American Ram- 
bouillet Breeders Association, Stock 
Yards Inn, Chicago, Ill—December 
2, 1924. 

Annual Convention of Nevada Land 
and Live Stock Association, Elko, 
Nevada—December 19-20, 1924. 

Annual Convention of American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, Al- 
buquerque, N. M.—January 14-15-16, 
1925. 

National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colo.—dJanuary 17 to 24, 1925. 

Annual Convention of National Wool 











Growers Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif—January 21-22-23, 
1925. 

Northern California W. G. A.—R. H. 


Brownell, Sidney Watson, G. B .Wilcox. 

San Joaquin W. G. A—Frank Elgor- 
riaga, D. Bidegaray. 

Directors-at-Large—Louis Olcese, Kern 
County; W. Conard, Tehama County; Ber- 
tha Shultz, Tehama County; Harvey Rus- 
sell, Madera County; E. S. Wadsworth, 
Sutter County; John E. Maurer, Los An- 
geles; Chas. A. Kimble, Kings County; Ed 
Longmire, Glenn County. 

The District Meetings 

Preliminary to, and in preparation for the 
state convention, eight local wool growers’ 
meetings were held in various parts of the 
state from October 3rd to October 25th. At 
each meeting the particular problems of the 
locality were discussed and also instructive 
talks on general phases of the industry in 
the state were given. 

A few of the particular accomplishments 
of the different units follow: 

At Willows, the sheepmen decided that 
only non-union shearers would be employed 
and that 12% cents should be paid to shear- 
ers and 3% cents to plantmen, including 
wool tiers. The outstanding accomplish- 
ment of the Northern California Wool 
Growers Association was securing a reduc- 
tion in freight rates for shipping feeder 
sheep to the mountains in the summer time 
and back to the valley again in the fall. 
Humboldt County can boast of a very busi- 
ness-like organization. Here the county 
agent, J. W. Logan, conducts a sort of clear- 
in house for the farmers, cattlemen, and 
sheepmen, and a lot of good work has been 
accomplished through this cooperative ef- 
fort. The spirit of good fellowship between 
the cattlemen and sheepmen in this dis- 
trict was manifested strongly at the ban- 
quet given by the cattlemen’s association in 
connection with its local meeting, to which 
the sheepmen were invited. A _ resolution 
was passed by the Yolo, Colusa, Solano 
Wool Growers Association, suggesting the 
enactment of a law requiring the branding 
of all sheep, as an aid in the prevention of 
sheep-stealing, which has been a serious 
trouble during the past year. 

Of the topics of general interest, the 
grazing fee question received considerable 
attention. The opposition of the growers 
to the new appraisals of the Forest Service 
was voiced by President A. T. Spencer and 
Secretary Wing at the different meetings, 
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while Messrs. Benedict, Cunningham, Booth, 
Nelson, and Bigelow supported the position 
of the Forest Service. The Phipps bill re- 
ceived strong endorsement by the wool 
growers. The work of the Biological Sur- 
vey in controlling predatory animals also 
received strong endorsement. In some of 
the counties where the bounty law had been 
re-instated, hope was expressed that ap- 
propriations would be made for the work of 
the Biological Survey. Other important 
subjects taken up at the various meetings 
were: Supplemental Feed for Sheep, handled 
by Professors R. F. Miller and J. F. Wilson 
of the University of California; Better 
Range Management, by Harry Malmsten 
of the Division of Forestry of the College 
of Agriculture; Necessity of Grading 
Meats to Improve Quality and _ Increase 
Consumption, by Dr. J. P. Iverson, chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry in Califor- 
nia; Better Railroad Service, by Messrs. 
Saville, Sullivan, and Miller of the Southern 
Pacific Company, and Mr. R. S. Hirsch of 
the Santa Fe; Wool Marketing, by Fred 
Herrin, president of the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers, and Henry Peterson, one of 
California’s representatives at the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers; The Wool Tariff, by Fred A. El- 
lenwood; and State Association Work, by 
President A. T. Spencer and Secretary 
Wing. 

The officers elected by the district asso- 
eaitions follow: 

San Joaquin District W. G. Assn.—D. 
Bidegaray, Fresno, president; Chas. Kim- 
ble, Hanford, vice-president; P. L. Arbios, 
Mendota, secretary-treasurer. 

Mendocino, Sonoma, Lake Counties, W. G. 
Assn.—Casper Ornbaum, San _ Francisco, 
president. 

Humboldt W. G. Assn.—Leonard Robert- 
son, Garberville, president. 

Yolo, Colusa, Solano W. G. Assn.—G. W. 
Hougland, Colusa, president; Fulton Steph- 
ens, Woodland, vice-president; J. D. Mer- 
ritt, Woodland, secretary. 

Marysville District W. G. Assn.—Geo. J. 
Cleary, Rocklin, president; E. S. Wads- 
worth, vice-president; Miss Jeannette M. 
Frank, secretary-treasurer. 

Northern California W. G. Assn.—R. H. 
Brownell, Orland, president; E. L. Hart, 
Red Bluff, secretary; Carl Irish, treasurer. 

The directors appointed by each associa- 
tion for the state organization are listed pre- 
viously. 


IDAHO 





District Associations in Idaho Affili- 
ated with the State and National 
Associations 
North Idaho Sheep Association, Bonners 

Ferry, Idaho. 
President, C. J. Wagner, Addie, Idaho. 
Secretary, E. J. Doyle, Copeland, Idaho. 
Lewiston Wool Growers Association, Lew- 
iston, Idaho. 
President, R. R. Steen, Lewiston, Idaho. 
Secretary, Louise J. Hill, Lewiston, Idaho. 
Salmon and Snake River Protective Live- 
stock Association, Riggins, Idaho. 
President, W. S. Brundage, Riggins, Idaho. 
Secretary, John Kokta, Lucille, Idaho. 
Lemhi Wool 
Mackay, Idaho. 


Secretary - Treasurer, Robert Pack, 
Mackay, Idaho. 


Growers Association, 
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Fremont Wool Growers Association, 
Sugar City, Idaho. j 
Secretary, Eph Ricks, Sugar City, Idaho. 


Gray’s Lake Wool Growers Association, 
Soda Springs, Idaho. 

Secretary, Samuel Sibbett, Jr., Wayan, 
Idaho. 


Caribou Wool Growers Association, Soda 
Springs, Idaho. 
President, John Lau, Soda Springs, Idaho. 


Bear Lake Wool Growers Association, 
Montpelier, Idaho. 
President, Ollie Transtrum, St. Charles, 
Idaho. 


Secretary, E. S. Bridges, Montpelier, 
Idaho. 


Three Creek Wool Growers Association. 

President, D. F. Sweet, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Directors, James D. Spence, Buhl, Idaho; 
Fletcher Skillern, Buhl, Idaho. 


Organization Work 


Much of the time and efforts of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association dur- 
ing the past year has been spent in 
working toward the proper organiza- 
tion of the wool growers in that state. 
This has resulted in the formation of 
local associations as shown above. 
Constitutions similar to the one adopt- 
ed by the Three Creek Wool Growers 
Association, printed elsewhere in this 
issue, have been used by these district 
organizations. As stated in that con- 
stitution, the objects of these associa- 
tions are three-fold: First, nationally, 
to cooperate with the National Wool 
Growers Association in all matters of 
national policy and in anything else 
which will further the welfare of the 
sheep industry nationally; second, 
state-wide, to work in cooperation with 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association 
in any way that the state association 
may deem advisable for the protection 
and furtherance of the welfare and 
profit of the wool grower in Idaho; 
and third, locally, to handle problems 
affecting the sheepmen of the district 
in such a way that their condition will 
be improved. 

The formation of these district asso- 
ciations makes it possible, in addition 
to many other important things, for 
Secretary McLean to gather and make 
available for the sheepmen much valu- 
able information. This is exemplified 
in the publication of the hay survey 
early in September, and more recently 
the sheet issued under the heading, 
“Do You Want a Tariff on Wool and 
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Frozen Lamb Meat?” In the latter 
the need of the tariff was brought di- 
rectly home to the Idaho wool growers 
by statistics that showed the approxi- 
mate cost of running sheep in Idaho in 
1910, 1919, 1924, and considered in 
respect to the expense of production 
in Australia and other foreign coun- 
tries. 

Another valuable result of the or- 
ganization work is evidenced in the 
following statement contained in a re- 
cent issue of the Idaho Association’s 
weekly news letter: 


“This state is almost entirely cov- 
ered with associations now which are 
cooperating with the Biological Sur- 
vey and putting up money for an in- 
tensive campaign this winter against 
the coyotes and other predatory ani- 
mals which have increased so rapidly 
that they have become a great men- 


ace. 
Other Activities 

The weekly news letters published 
during October by the Idaho Associa- 
tion contain announcements of service 
to growers in analyzing different feeds 
and working out balanced rations with 
those feeds, in keeping alive the fight 
against the high range-land assess- 
ments, and in placing sheep on farms. 

In commenting on the explanations 
of the value of different feeds and typ- 
ical rations for breeding stock and for 
use in fattening lambs in his news let- 
ter of October 8th, Secretary McLean 
states: “We are always glad to do this 
for our members upon request. There si 
no sense in feeding more or less to 
your breeding stock than they need, 
and for stuff that is being fattened it 
is particularly important that feeds in 
the right proportion be fed if gains are 
to be made profitably. Send us a list 
of the feed you have available and the 


price of it, and we will work out the 
ration for you.” 


The Idaho Association has helped 
during the past season in placing small 
flocks of sheep on farms that showed 
sufficient feed and good quarters. The 
farm flock is finding increased favor in 
Idaho as a means of marketing the hay 
crop at a profit. 
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Winter Feeding of Range Ewes 


Purchase of Feeds for Feeding on Range and With Alfalfa Hay—The Principles Underlying Efficient 


and Economical Use of Feeds. 


Two previous articles have dealt with 
the size of lamb crops and the neces- 
sity of furnishing suitable amounts and 
kinds of nourishment to bring ewes to 
lambing in such condition as will pre- 
vent loss through weakness in lambs 
and failure of the ewe to come prompt- 
ly to a good milk flow. 

For economy and efficiency in feed- 
ing any kind of live stock, it is essen- 
tial to know the peculiar requirements 
of the animals at the time and the feeds 
through which the required elements 
can be furnished to 
For muscle and 
bone building materials are called for. 
With grown animals to be carried along 
without gain or growth of any kind, 
heat and energy producers are the main 
requirement. 


best - advantage. 


growing animals, 


Growth of a lamb foetus 
within the ewe makes the same de- 
mands as growth in a young living an- 
imal which was discussed in an earl- 
ier article of this series. Milk and fat 
production each make their special de- 
mands, the former calling chiefly for 
the same feed constituents that make 
growth. Wool also calls for much the 
same constituents 
bone building. 

In wintering bred ewes the function 
of hand-fed materials is to enable the 
ewe to keep up her flesh and vitality 
without too greatly depleting the store 
of reserve material of her own body. 
When the range feed obtainable is in- 
sufficient to do this, a suitable and con- 
venient material must 


as do muscle and 


be furnished. 
The ewe’s own individual needs do not 
require ordinarily a heavy ration, but 
her own reserve will be used to build 
up the young lamb she is carrying if its 
demands are not supplied in the daily 
ration. Feeding also is necessary to 
prevent a break or tender spot in the 
fleece and to secure continued growth 
to give weight of actual wool. 

The proportion of the two principal 
classes of food constituents in four of 
the commoner feeds available for range 


use is shown in the following table: 


Composition of Four Common Feeds. 


Muscle Heat & Bnergy 
Building Producing 





Cotton Seed 





Cake ......... 37 78 
COE 5. a. concise 82 
Alfalfa Hay .. = 52 
oc is fk 4 48 


These figures show clearly that when 
muscle building materials are needed 


cake is the feed best able to fill 
the need; but if heat and energy 


producing materials are needed corn 
will do slightly better, and as it can 
usually be obtained at lower prices it 
will be the most economical feed to 
purchase. 


Concentrates to Supplement Alfalfa 
and Prairie Hay 


Among the roughages, alfalfa stands 
above prairie hay particularly in 
muscle building materials as the supply 
of these materials in prairie hay is 
not very great. 

The prairie hay, in the absence of 
figures on the feeding value of our 
range grasses, may be considered as 
the equivalent of good range grass. 
Where plenty of it is available there 
is no question that the sheep will not 
eat a sufficient amount to secure all 
the muscle building materials needed. 
If, however, the amount the sheep are 
getting is limited, cake would go better 
with it than corn. 


Constituents of Some Feed Combinations 


Needed by 100 lb. ewe 


By R. B. MILLIN. 


ularly if they should be gaining so as 
to come to lambing in proper condition. 
The rations shown are used only be- 
cause they afford an easy method of 
explaining the principle involved, and 
are not recommended for practical use. 
It is evident that when we feed two 
pounds of alfalfa and one-third pound 
of cake that we are furnishing far 
more muscle building material than the 
ewe needs for maintenance alone. When 
we substitute corn for an equal amount 
of cake we find that we still have 
more muscle building materials than 
are needed and that our heat and 
energy producers are slightly in- 
creased for this use. Along wtih al- 
falfa hay corn is as valuable as cake 
and since it is usually considerably 
lower in price, it will be 
profitable feed to use. 


the more 


When two pounds of prairie hay are 
fed with one-third pound of cake, we 
find that we have a slightly greater 
supply of muscle builders than is need- 
ed, but no real waste of them, and that 
the supply of heat and energy produc- 
ers is lower than with alfalfa. If we 
substitute corn for the cake (prairie 
hay and corn) the supply of muscle 
builders is cut in half and falls well 
below the amount needed for mainten- 
ance alone, though the supply of heat 
and energy is again slightly increased. 





lbs. alfalfa % 1b. cake 





lbs alfalfa % 1b. corn 





bo to to he 


lbs. prairie hay % lb. cake 





lbs. prairie hay % Ib. corn 


Muscle Heat and Energy 
Builders Producers 
14 to 16 units 120 to 140 units 
diss 34 130 
es 24 131 
20 126 
10 127 





The amount given above as needed 
by a 100-pound ewe is only the amount 
actually needed to maintain her body 
weight under conditions more favor- 
able than our range ewes usually have. 
As a result most of our range ewes 
of this weight will need larger amounts 
of muscle building and heat producing 
materials than are given-here, partic- 


In alfalfa rations it is probable that 
although the supply of heat and energy 
producing materials is below the max- 
imum amount called for it may still be 
enough for the sheep to get by on. 
Even a further reduction as in the 
prairie hay and cake ration may suffice 
but where there is a lack of both 
kinds of materials as in the prairie 
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hay and corn ration the sheep will not 
do well and the amount of feed will 
have to be increased. 

The conclustons drajwn from this 
table are that where two pounds or 
more of alfalfa are fed to the ewes 
daily that corn is as good as cake but 
that where two pounds of prairie hay 
or range grass are supplied daily cake 
is better than corn. It is of course 
impossible to say how much a_ ewe 
eats in a day on the range, but it is 
probably safe to say that where they 
are getting large amounts of “strong” 
grass corn will do as well as cake and 
where the supply is limited or the 
grass is “weak” that cake will prove 
the better of the two. 

The preceding table and discussions 
are based on theory, the soundness of 
which is confirmed by the experiences 
of practical men on the range. Experi- 
ments at the Montana Experiment 
Station support those on alfalfa, corn, 
and cake. 


The Montana Experiments 

These experiments were run during 
the winter of 1922-23 with four lots of 
yearling ewes divided evenly as 
possible. As shown in the following 
table, one lot was fed alfalfa hay, the 
second alfalfa and No. 2 yellow corn, 
the third, alfalfa and cottonseed cake 
containing about 42 per cent protein, 
and the fourth, alfalfa hay and sun- 
flower silage. The object of the experi- 
ment was to bring the alfalfa fed ewes 
to the lambing season in good condi- 
tion and to have the other lots gain as 
much as the alfalfa lot, thus affording 
a measure of the effectiveness of the 
other feeds. Amounts of feed, gains, 
weights, and costs are shown below on 
a per head basis. 


as 
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All the rations used brought the ewes 
up to the lambing season in good con- 
dition and the difference in the gain 
of different lots was so slight that 
they may be considered approximately 
equal. 


The cost of a day’s feed for a ewe 
varied considerably. The cost for Lots 
1 and 2 was approximately the same 
with Lot 4 slightly higher. The high 
price of cake used in Lot 3 raised the 
cost about 22 per cent without produc- 
ing commensurate returns. 


The experiments indicate that under 
feed lot conditions good alfalfa hay 
alone will supply all the feed necessary 
for the ewes to make reasonable gains 
during the winter and that where it is 
necessary to economize on hay that 
one pound of corn or cake will replace 
about three and one-fifth pounds of 
alfalfa hay, while three and one-fifth 
pounds of silage are necessary to re- 
place one pound of hay. 


Values of Three Concentrates on an 
Alfalfa Basis 


The prices of these different feeds 
will vary greatly on different ranches 
and for that reason a table has been 
worked out showing the value of the 
different feeds when compared with 
alfalfa hay at different prices. These 
prices should be considered as the full 
cost of the feeds as fed. 

As practically no difference in the 
condition of the ewes either at the 
end of the 112-day feeding period or 
after lambing could be noticed, it is 
believed that the figures on the value 
of corn, cake, and silage for feeding 
with good alfalfa hay are substantially 
correct. 


The figures shown for corn, cotton- 





Fed daily 








Gain in weight 
Weight in spring 
Cost daily 








Feed prices: Alfalfa, $10; Corn, $32 per ton; 


_Silage, $3.50 per ton. 


Alfalfa Hay and Other Feeds for Bred Ewes 


Lot 1 Lot 2 Lot 3 Lot 4 
Alfalfa Alfalfa Alfalfa Alfalfa 
3.3 lbs. 2.5 lbs. 2.6 Ibs, 2.6 Ibs. 
No.2 yellow Cotton- Sunflower 
corn seed cake silage 
.23 Ibs. .22 Ibs. 2.2 Ibs. 
12.5 12.2 13.4 12.4 
116.0 116.0 116.0 117.0 


1.65 cents 1.64cents 2.00 cents 1.69 cents 


Cottonseed Cake, $65; Sunflower 
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seed cake and sunflower silage give 
the value of those for use with alfalfa 
at the varying prices shown in the left- 
hand column. 








Alfalfa No. 2 Cottonseed Sunflower 
Hay per Yellow corn cake Silage 
ton per 100 Ibs. per ton per ton 
$ 7.00 $1.12 $22.61 $2.19 
8.00 1.28 25.84 2.50 
9.00 1.44 29.07 2.81 
10.00 1.60 32.30 3.10 
12.50 2.00 40.40 3.90 
15.00 2.40 48.45 4.70 
17.50 2.80 


56.55 5.50 


Corn Versus Cotton Seed Cake 
In summarizing these experiments, 
we may say that when corn and cake 


the 


will vary considerably depending on 


are fed on range their value 
the amount and quality of the grass 
available. Where the grass is at least 
reasonably plentiful and “strong”, 
corn will probably be about as satis- 
factory as cake and probably more 
economical, when price is considered. 
With “weak” grass or a scarcity of 
grass, cake should prove superior and 
will be more economical than corn un- 
less the difference in price between the 
two is extremely great. Where grass 
is plentiful and “strong” but the 
weather is so extremely cold that some 
extra feed is considered necessary it 
is probable that corn will be the better 
feed, for the muscle and bone building 
materials needed are secured from 
the grass and a pound of corn will 
furnish more of the extra heat build- 
ing materials needed than will a pound 
of cake, and the expense will usually 
be less. 

The amounts of corn and cake to be 
fed will of necessity vary with the con- 
dition of the sheep, the severity of the 


weather, the time of the year, and 
the amount and strength of the grass 
available. More corn than cake can be 
fed with safety but in feeding large 
amounts of either feed the ewes should 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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THE TEXAS SALE AND SHOW 


The Texas Sheep and Goat Show and 
Sale took place the week of October 
6th at San Angelo, Texas. The usual 
success of the event was hampered by 
the quarantine existing against Texas 
on account of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. It was estimated that the entries 
for both the show and sale were cut in 
half on account of this quarantine. 

There were only about seventy-five 
sheep and a much smaller number of 
goats sold at the sale. The top on 
sheep was $325 paid for a Rambouil- 
let ram consigned by Lee Drisdale of 
Juno, Texas, and bought by Fritz Wil- 
helm of Menard, Texas. In the goat 
section, the top was $105 paid by Joe 
Tisdale of Eldorado, Texas, for an An- 
gora goat entered by C. A. Thomas & 
Son of Green, Kentucky. 
From these tops the prices on sheep 
ranged down to $15, and on goats, to 
$31. 

Mr. C, A. Broome was general di- 
rector of the sale and Colonel Dwight 
Lincoln of Marysville, Ohio, was the 
auctioneer. 

The awards in the show are listed 
below: 


Bowling 


RAMBOUILLETS. 
T. L. Drisdale, Juno, Texas, 

B Type—First, 2nd and 38rd on yearling 
ram; 3rd and 4th on ram lamb; Ist and 2nd 
on ewe lamb; Ist on breeder’s young flock, 
lamb flock and get of sire; champion ram. 

C Type—First and second on aged ram; 
3rd on yearling ram; 2nd, 3rd and 4th on 
ram lamb; 2nd on ewe lamb; 3rd on flock; 
2nd on lamb flock; 3rd on get of sire. 

Edgar Jayroe, Novice, Texas. 

B Type—Fourth on yearling ram; ist and 
2nd on ram lamb; Ist on yearling ewe; 3rd 
on ewe lamb, 2nd on breeder’s young flock; 
2nd on get of sire. 

C Type—Fourth on yearling ram; ist on 
ram lamb; 2nd on yearling ewe; 1st on ewe 
lamb; 2nd on flock; Ist on lamb flock; 1st 
on get of sire; champion ewe. 

George Williams, Eldorado, Texas. 

B Type—Second on yearling ewe. 

C Type—First and 2nd on yearling ram; 
1st and 8rd on yearling ewe; 3rd and 4th on 
ewe lamb; ist on flock; 1st on breeder’s 
young flock; 2nd on get of sire: champion 
ram. 

A. Orth, McGuffey, Ohio. 

B Type—first and 2nd on 
champion ewe. 

C Type—First and 2nd on aged ewe. 
Lincoln Bros., Marysville, Ohio. 

B Type—Second and 3rd on aged ewe; 
3rd on yearling ewe. 

C Type—tThird and 4th on aged ewe; 
4th on yearling ewe. 

Zach Jones, San Angelo, Texas, 
B Type—Fourth on yearling ewe. 


aged ewe; 
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W. C, Fuller, San Angelo, Texas. 
B Type—Fourth on ewe lamb. 


DELAINES 
Will Hale, Talpa, Texas. 


B Type—First on aged ram; 2nd on 
yearling ram; ist and 2nd on ram lamb; 
1st and 2nd on aged ewe; ist and 3rd on 
yearling ewe; 1st and 2nd on ewe lamb; ist 
on flock, breeder’s young flock, lamb flock, 
and get of sire; champion ram; champion 
ewe. 

C Type—Second on aged ram; Ist on 
yearling ram; 1st on ram lamb; list and 2nd 
on aged ewe; 4th on yearling ewe; ist and 
3rd on ewe lamb; ist on flock, breeder’s 
young flock, lamb flock, and get of sire; 
champion ewe. 

F. E. Clayton & Sons, Talpa, Texas. 

B Type—Second on aged ram; Ist on 
yearling ram; 4th on ewe lamb. 

C Type—lst on aged ram; 2nd on yearl- 
ing ram; 2nd and 3rd on ram lamb; 8rd on 
aged ewe; ist, 2nd and 8rd on yearling ewe; 
2nd on flock, breeder’s young flock, lamb 
flock, and get of sire; champion ram, 
1. N. Bridges, Talpa, Texas. 

B Type—Second on yearling ewe; 
on ewe lamb. 

C Type—Third on yearling ram; 4th on 
ram lamb; 4th on aged ewe; 2nd and 4th on 
ewe lamb. 

F. H. Roose, Ohio. 

C Type—Third and fourth on aged ram; 

4th on yearling ram. 


3rd 


ANGORA GOATS. 
Fred Earwood, Sonora, Texas. 

Carrying less than twelve months’ fleece; 
ist on aged buck; 3rd on yearling buck; Ist 
and 3rd on buck kid; 1st on aged doe; Ist 
and 3rd, yearling doe; champion buck; 
champion doe. 

John A. Ward & Sons, Sonora, Texas. 

Carrying less than twelve months’ fleece: 
ist on yearling buck; 2nd and 4th on buck 
kid; 2nd on aged doe; 2nd and 38rd on 
yearling doe; ist on doe kid. 

Carrying more than twelve months’ 
fleece: Second on aged buck; 1st and 2nd 
on yearling buck; 1st on aged doe; 1st on 
yearling doe; ist on flock and _ breeder’s 
young flock, champion buck; champion doe. 
W. H. Hill, Christoval, Texas. 

Carrying less than twelve months’ fleece: 
Second on aged buck; 2nd on yearling buck. 
Cc. A. Thomas, 

Carrying less than twelve months’ fleece. 
3rd and 4th on aged buck; 4th on yearling 
buck; 3rd on aged doe. 

Carrying more than twelve months’ 
fleece: Fourth on aged buck; 3rd on yearl- 
ing buck; 2nd on yearling doe. 

Texas Experiment Station. 


Carrying more than twelve months’ 
fleece: First on aged buck. 
Sim Reid. 

Carrying more than twelve months’ 
fleece: Third on aged buck; 2nd on aged 
doe. 


R. E, Taylor, Carlsbad, N. M. 
Carrying more than_ twelve 
fleece; 4th on yearling buck. 


months’ 


A FORM OF CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS FOR LOCAL WOOL GROW- 
ERS’ ASSCOCIATIONS 


In Idaho, as in California, wool growers are organized into local units that 
affiliate with the state and national associations in working for the protection 


and progress of the sheep industry. The form of constitution 


and by-laws 


printed below, which was recently adopted by the Three Creek Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association of the Twin Falls (Idaho) district, will be of value to sheepmen 
of other localities who may be contemplating such organization. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
THREE CREEK WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION. 





CONSTITUTION. 





Article I[—Name. 

Section 1—The name of this Association 
shall be the Three Creek Wool Growers’ 
Association. 

Article 11—Objects. 

Section 1—The objects of this Associa- 
tion shall be to promote and protect the 
business of raising sheep in the Three Creek 
District. 

2. Nationally—To work in co-operation 
with the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion in all matters of national policy such 
as interstate freight rates, Forest Service 
policies, and in anything else which will 
further the welfare of the sheep industry 
nationally. 

b. State-wide—To work in co-operation 
with the Idaho Wool Growers’ Association 
in intra-state freight rates, improvement of 
car and shipping service, in the standardi- 
zation of sheep and shearing wages, hay 
prices and measurements, and grazing land 
assessments; to co-operate with them in the 
pooling and selling of wool and the buy- 
ing of salt, bags and feed, and in any other 
way this association may deem advisable 
for the protection and furtherance of the 
welfare and profits of the wool grower in 
Idaho. 


c. Locally—To work in _ co-operation 


with the Biological Survey, Forest Service, 
county commissioners, farmers and stock 
men of Three Creek and vicinity to im- 
prove the condition of the sheepmen of 
this district to the end that the sheep busi- 
ness may become desirable and profitable 
here, and the sheep man’s interests and wel- 
fare may be promoted. 
Article I1l—Membership. 

Section 1—Active—Any person, firm or 
corporation of Three Creek or vicinity that 
owns or is interested in sheep may become 
an active member upon payment of the au- 
thorized dues, 

Section 2—Associate—Any person, firm 
or corporation of this district who does not 
directly own sheep,-but is interested in the 
industry may become an associate member 
by paying dues, and may have all of the 
privileges of the Association, except that of 
voting. 

Article 1V—Officers. 

Section 1—The officers of the Associa- 
tion shall consist of a president, vice presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer. There shall 
also be an advisory board, consisting of the 
president of the Association, who shall be 
chairman, and two additional members. The 
officers and advisory board shall be select- 
ed from the active members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Article V—Election and Duties. 

Section 1—The advisory board shall be 
elected at the annual meeting or at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Association. Two of the 
advisory board shall constitute a quorum. 
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At meetings of the advisory board the mem- 
bers must vote in person. 


Section 2—The advisory board shall work 
in co-operation with the National Associa- 
tion, the State Association, the State Sheep 
Commission and local agencies for the ben- 
efit of the sheep industry in this district. 

Section 3—The advisory board may on 
behalf of the Association enter into agree- 
ments, borrow money, assume obligations, 
levy assessments and shall transact the 
general business of the Association. Each 
and every act of the advisory board in such 
matters shall be binding upon the Associa- 
tion and each and all of the members there- 
of: Provided, That before the advisory 
board may act in any matter which may re- 
quire a payment by any member of the Asso- 
ciation of a sum in excess of three cents per 
head of stock owned by such member, 2u- 
thority for such action must be given by 
the Association at the annual or at a special 
meeting. 

Article Vi—Dues and Assessments. 

Section 1—The Association may also, at 
the annual meeting or at a special meeting, 
levy assessments for any purpose contem- 
plated by this Constitution. Such assess- 
ments shall have the same force and effect 
as if levied by the advisory board. 


Section 2—Members shall be assessed 
upon the total number of stock which they 
own and which are affected by the assess- 
ments, and the advisory board shall deter- 
mine the number of stock of each member to 
be affected by the assessment. 

Section 3—Neither the advisory board 
nor the association shall have power to ex- 
empt or relieve any person, firm or corpora- 
tion from the application of a special rule. 

Article Vil—Bonds and Disbursements 

Section 1—Any officer of the Association 
authorized to receive or disburse money for 
or on behalf of the Association may be re- 
quired to give the Association such bond for 
the proper discharge of his duty as the As- 
sociation may direct. 

Section 2—All disbursements of the 
funds of the Association shall be made by 
check. 

Article VIII. 

Section 1—Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of this Association may be made only 
at the annual meeting. A majority vote of 
all the members in good standing shall be 
necessary to amend the Constitution. Vot- 
ing by proxy at the election of members of 
the advisory board or on amendments to the 
Constitution will not be permitted. 

Article 1X, 

Section 1—No business of the Associa- 
tion shall be transacted at any meeting un- 
less a quorum is present. A quorum shall 
consist of a majority of the members of the 
Association who are in good standing at the 
time of the meeting. Except upon amend- 
ments to the Constitution a majority vote 
when a quorum is present shall carry. Un- 
less a member is in good standing he shall 
not be entitled to vote or to be elected to 
office or to the advisory board. A member 
shall not be in good standing unless he 
shall have complied with all of the require- 
ments adopted by or on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation under the Constitution and By-Laws 
thereof, and has paid his dues. 

Section 2—Each member in good standing 
shall be entitled to one vote. Except where 
otherwise provided, voting by proxy may be 
permitted in connection with any business 
of the Association. 

BY-LAWS. 


Article I. 
Section 1—The annual meeting of the As- 
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sociation shall be held at Twin Falls in the 
first week of December of each year. 

Section 2—Special meetings shall be held 
at such times and places as may be desig- 
nated by the president or a majority of the 
advisory board. Written notice of all meet- 
ings of the Association shall be sent to the 
last known address of each member by the 
secretary-treasurer at least two weeks be- 
fore the date of such meeting. Notices cov- 
ering special meetings shall state the pur- 
pose for which said meetings are called. 
No business shall be transacted at a spe- 
cial meeting, except as stated in the notice 
calling the same unless the members in good 
standing present at the meeting give their 
unanimous consent thereto. 

Section 3—Except as otherwise provided 
in the Constitution and By-Laws, any busi- 
ness of the Association may be transacted 
at any meeting at which a quorum is 
present. 

Article Il. 


Section 1—The officers of the Association .- 


and the advisory board shall be elected by 
ballot and installed at the annual meeting of 
the Association or at a special meeting and 
shall hold office until the next annual meet- 
ing after their election or thereafter until 
their successors have been duly elected and 
installed. Vacancies shall be filled by elec- 
tion. 

Section 2—The duties of the respective 
officers shall be those usually incident to 
such offices and as defined in the By-Laws. 


Article III. 

Section 1—It shall be the duty of the 
president to preside at all meetings, to super- 
vise the work of the Association, and direct 
the work of its officers. He shall approve 
all expenditures of money for the Asso- 
ciation and shall perform all the duties that 
devolve upon such office. 

Section 2—Meetings of the advisory board 
shall be called by the  secretary-treasurer 
upon request from the president, or from a 
majority of the advisory board. 


Article IV. 

Section 1—The vice president shall per- 
form a!l duties of the president in the ab- 
sence of the president or in the event of 
his disability to act. 


Article V. 


Section 1—It shall be the duty of the 
secretary-treasurer to conduct the _ corre- 
spondence of the Association; to keep all 
the records and accounts; to make out and 
turn over to the Association a list of all 
assessments ordered by the Association or 
the advisory board, showing each member’s 
portion; to collect from the members of the 
Association the assessments made by it or 
by the advisory board and to issue receipts 
therefor; to keep in a book for that purpose 
an accurate account of the same; and to do 
all things necessary in the conduct of the 
business of the Association which may be 
assigned to him by the Association or the 
advisory board. He shall sign all checks and 
vouchers for disbursing the funds of the 
Association or funds received by him by rea- 
son of his office as secretary-treasurer of 
the Association, and the vouchers shall 
show for what purpose such moneys are 
paid. He shall submit a written report to 
the Association at its annual meeting, giv- 
ing account of the business transactions of 
the Association for the year just closed, 
amounts received and disbursed, from whom 
and on what account received, and for what 
purpose paid out. The books of the secre- 
tary-treasurer shall be audited at least year- 
ly by such persons as the Association may 
designate and a report of the audit shall be 
submitted to the Association at each annual 
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meeting. The books of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be open for inspection by any 
member of the Association. 

Section 2—The secretary-treasurer of the 
Association shall be the secretary of of the 
advisory board. He need not be a member 
of the Association nor of the advisory 
board. He shall not be entitled to vote 
with the advisory board unless he is a mem- 
ber thereof nor with the Association unless 
he is a member thereof. 

Article VI. 

Section 1—For the purpose of providing 
for incidental expenses, an initiation fee of 
$1 shall be charged. The annual dues of 
each member of this Association shall be 
the sum of $1.00 payable to the secretary- 
treasurer on or before the first of February 
of each year. 

Section 2—The board of directors or 
members at an annual meeting may levy an 
assessment not to exceed five cents (5c) 
per head for each head of sheep one year 
old or over owned by the active members. 
This assessment may be used: 

a. To pay the annual dues of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the Idaho 
State Association and the Three Creek Wool 
Growers’ Association, one or all as deemed 
best by the board of directors or members 
at the regular meeting. 

b. To raise funds with which to co-oper- 
ate with the Biological Survey or other 
agencies in the extermination of predatory 
animals and rodents in Three Creek. 

c. To pay salaries as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

d. Expense of officers or elected mem- 
bers to State or National meetings, rate 
hearings and other legitimate expenses in- 
curred for the welfare of the Association. 

e. Any other expense of the Association 
approved by the board of directors or mem- 
bers. 

Section 3—Members who refuse to pay 
the annual dues and such assessments as 
may be levied by the Association or the ad- 
visory board will be subject to suspension 
or expulsion. A majority vote at any meet- 
ing of the Association shall be sufficient to 
suspend or expel a member. 

Article VII. 

Section 1—Amendments to the By-Laws 
may be made only at the annual meeting or 
by a majority vote if a quorum is present. 

Article VIII. 

Section 1—The President and Vice-Pres- 
ident shall receive no salary for services 
rendered in their respective positions as 
such officers, but the  secretary-treasurer 
and members of the advisory board shall be 
allowed for their services as such, whatever 
compensation the Association may authorize. 

Article IX. 

Section 1—The order of business of any 

meeting shall be as follows: 

Call to order. 

Roll call and ascertainment of standing 
of members. 

Ascertainment of quorum. 

Reading of minutes of last meeting. 

Unfinished business. 

Consideration of reports of secretary- 
treasurer and auditing committee. 

Reading communications. 

Report of the advisory board. 

Reports of special committees. 

10. Reports of standing committees. 

11. Regular business, including offering and 

discussion of resolutions. 

12. Election of officers by ballot. 

13. Installation of new ofiicers. 

14. Admission of new members. 

15. Appointment of committees. 

16. Adjournment. 
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Grain Rations For Fattening Lambs 


Tests at Five Experiment Stations—Different Kinds and Amounts of Grain—Oil Meal, Molasses, Beet Pulp and 
Silage in Various Combinations and Amounts 


Experiments reported in the October 
Wool Grower related to different 
kinds and forms of roughage. Add- 
itional tests reported in this article 
deal altogether the different 
classes of concentrates, various com- 
binations, and methods of preparation 
in feeding. The Washington State 
Experiment Station tests included a 
total of 800 lambs with fifty in each 
lot, all fed for sixty days. The Colo- 
rado tests were made with 224 lambs 
in eight lots, fed for 124 days. One 
hundred and fifty lambs were used in 
the Kansas tests in six lots for forty- 
four days. In California the tests in- 
cluded 120 lambs fed forty-four days in 
four lots. The experiments in Nebraska 
were conducted with 300 lambs fed in 
ten lots for 110 days. 

In comparing the relative efficiency 
and economy of different rations, no- 
tice should first be taken of the aver- 
age daily gain. 


with 


The various experi- 
adopted a uniform 
method of reporting gains on the basis 
of the average weight added by each 
lamb daily. 


menters have 


In no other way could 
a satisfactory and exact comparison 
be made. These figures as presented 
in the table may appear at first sight 
to represent comparatively small or 
insignificant differences. 
really the case. For example, in the 
Nebraska tests of the use of various 
amounts of 


Such is not 


meal it was 
shown that the average daily gain in 
the light and medium oil-meal feed 
lots was .29 and .31 pounds per head 
daily. This small difference in average 
daily gain made up a difference of two 
pounds per head during the experiment. 
This extra two pounds marketed at 15 
cents, without allowing for added finish 
and value, would amount to 30 cents, 
which isa material difference and 
might of itself suffice to determine 
whether a lot of lambs would net a 
profit or loss. Along with the daily gain 
there must be considered the feed re- 
quired per pound of gain. 


linseed-oil 


This, how- 


ever, is also shown by the cost per 
pound of gain as contained in the 


table. The cost per pound of 
gain is a reliable index of the 


efficiency of the rations compared as 
long as the prices used in computing 
that cost apply. In order to permit of 
the cost of gains with 
various rations, the feed prices used 
by the experimentcrs are included in 
the table. Feeders who are interested 
in any of the feeds shown but have to 
consider 


calculating 


values can re-cal- 
culate the cost of gains from the data 
included. 


different 


The third consideration in determin- 
ing the value of a ration is only part- 
ially presented in these experiments. 
This is the value of the gains made. 
In some cases a greater rate of gain 
made at extra cost is found profitable 
because of the added finish and value 
at the market. 
Nebraska lot 
ration of linseed-oil meal. 


This is shown in the 
the medium 
This lot 
made a slightly larger gain than the 
one along side of it that was fed a 
smaller amount of oil meal. 


receiving 


The gain 
was also slightly more expensive, but 
the higher-gaining lot sold at 20 cents 
per hundredweight extra and _ re- 
turned a profit of 84 cents per head as 
compared to 70 cents for the lighter- 
fed and cheaper-gaining lot. 


Wheat, Corn, Barley, and Oats Com- 
pared for Feeding with Alfalfa Hay. 


This test was made by the Washing- 
ton station. The four lots ate practic- 
ally the some amount of alfalfa hay, 
being charged with the amount fed 
without deduction for that refused 
and weighed back. The weight of the 
grain ration was the same in each case. 
As the figures show, the corn-fed lot 
made materially the highest gain, the 
barley, wheat, and oats lot making 
practically the same gain though at 
different costs. The gain on the 
wheat-fed lot was slightly cheaper, 


that grain being. valued below the 


others, and is reported as having been 
of very inferior grade. Results indicate 
quite plainly that at the same price 
corn is much more valuable than the 
other grains for feeding with alfalfa 
hay. The other grains were all practic- 
ally similar in efficiency and their 
choice under different conditions 
altogether upon the 
prices at which they were obtainable. 
Various Amounts of Wheat Fed with 
Alfalfa Hay 


The Washington station fed four lots 
of lambs on alfalfa hay with a wheat 
ration varying from one-fourth of a 
pound per head daily to one and one- 
half pounds. The lightest ration made 
the lightest gain at the second lowest 
cost. It is probable that had these 
lambs been accurately valued by lots 
at the close of the test, the lower value 
of the lambs making the light gain 
might have made them less profitable. 
The lots receiving the medium and 
heavier rations made larger gains than 
that fed three-fourths of a pound per 
head daily, but at slightly higher cost. 
Various Amounts of Wheat with Al- 

falfa Hay and Silage 


This experiment was similar to the 
one described above, except that one 
and one-half pounds per head daily of 
silage was fed along with the alfalfa 
hay and the various amounts of wheat. 
The use of the corn silage at $5 per ton 
cheapened the cost of the gains in 
nearly every case. The heavier-grain- 
fed lot consumed less hay. In the case 
of the low-grain-fed lots the silage 
seemed to add materially to the finish. 
In the lot receiving more grain and less 
The me- 
dium and heavy grain-ration lot made 
gains cheaper than the lot receiving 
three-fourths of a pound per head 
daily, but not so cheap as the lot eat- 
ing one-fourth of a pound of wheat 
and two pounds of hay per head daily. 
It was not possible to price these lots 
of lambs separately when sold, but it 


would depend 


hay this was not the case. 
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is not unlikely that the advantage in 
cost of gains from the very light grain- 
feeding would have been more than 


offset by the lack of finish. 


Various Amounts of Linseed Oil Meal 
With Shelled Corn and Alfalfa 


This Nebraska test comprised three 
lots, receiving respectively an average 
of two ounces, four ounces, and five 
and one-half ounces of linseed-oil meal 
per head daily. The amounts of corn 
and hay fed were practically the same 
in each lot except that the heavy-lin- 
seed-oil meal lot ate an appreciably 
larger feeding of corn. The lot receiv- 
ing the daily ration of five ounces of 
linseed-oil meal made the largest gain 
at slightly higher cost. This lot, how- 
ever, was valued at 15 cents per hun- 
dredweight more than the light-fed lot 
and was reported as being more profit- 
able. In comparison with the medium 
ration, the heavy-oil-meal lot returned 
six cents per head less profit. 


Various Amounts of Alfalfa and Mo- 
lasses Meal with Alfalfa and Corn 


The alfalfa and molasses meal used 
in this Nebraska test contained 30 per 
cent cane molasses. The three lots 
were fed rations varying from one- 
fifth of a pond per head daily up to 
one pound, in addition to equal 
amounts of corn. The alfalfa hay was 
decreased in proportion as the amount 
of molasses meal and alfalfa mixture 
was increased. The medium ration 
made the largest gain but at slightly 
extra cost. The heavier-fed lot made 
gains at a cost of 10.4 cents per pound, 
but at the close was valued at 20 cents 
per hundredweight higher than the 
light-fed lot. This fact, however, was 
sufficient to offset the extra cost of 
the meal mixture, which was charged 
at the rate of $25 per ton. 


Different Amounts of Molasses wtih 
Corn and Alfalfa Compared to 
Corn and Alfalfa Alone 


In this Colorado test corn and alfalfa, 
hand-fed without chopping or  grind- 
ing, were fed in comparison with a 
second ration in which one-third of a 
pound of molasses was fed daily, and 
a third lot in which molasses was add- 
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The Data of Twelve Experiments Averaged for r Rady seein taal 








Av. Feed cost ji 





Av. Fed Other daily per Ib. Sold at W’t 

per day Feed gain Lbs. Feed per gain per 100. start 

Ibs. ihe. Ibs. 100 Ibs. gain cents Ibs. gain ibs. 

"Wheat, Corn, Suey ond Oats Compared for Feeding With Alfalfa 

Washington Experiment Alfalfa Grain Hay 

AER | 2.1 33 357 651 9.5 75 

Barley . me FY j 2.17 .28 413 769 11.07 75 

Wheat ........ < ere A | 2.13 .28 418 764 9.83 75 

OO <. sieteccsareisens ee hh 2.15 .28 406 774 10.8 73 


Corn, Barley, Oats, $35. 00 per ton; Wheat, $28.75; Alfalfa, $10.00. 
Various Amounts of Wheat Fed With Alfalfa Hay 


Washington Experiment 


Very light ration 4 Wheat 2.27 16 154 =1366 9.04 70 
Light ration .......... 3% Wheat 2.4 .26 291 928 8.82 72 
Medium ration 1 Wheat 2.13 .28 418 764 9.83 75 
Heavier ration ...... 1% Wheat 2.2 33 431 678 9.59 75 


Wheat, $28.75; Alfalfa, $10.00 each per ton. 
Various Amounts of Wheat Fed With Alfalfa Hay and Silage 


Washington Experiment 
Very light ration %4Wheat 2 hay 


1% Silage 2 132 1020Hay 8.9 73 
Light ration ............. % Wheat 2 hay 773 Silage 
1% Silage 25 295 770 Hay 
Medium ration occ. 1.17 1.7 hay 591 Silage-9.6 75 
1% Silage 31 378 542 Hay 
Heavy ration ..00 1.4 1.6 hay 487 Silage 9.3 75 
1.5 Silage .35 407 463 Hay 
Silage, $5 per ton. 435 Silage 9.25 75 
Various Amounts of Linseed Oil Meal Fed With Shelled Corn 
Nebraska Experiment 
Light ration on. = wee 1.2 Corn 29 48 402 Corn 8.34 13.45 63 
1.1 Hay 377 Hay 
Medium ration ...... .24 1.2 Corn HH 76 373 Corn 8.5 13.65 63 
1.1 Hay 354 Hay 
Heavy ration oc 34 1.5 Corn 33 104 351 Corn 8.75 13.60 63 


1. Hay 318 Hay 
Linseed Oil Meal, $50.00; Corn, $21. 00: Alfalfa, $15.00 per ton, 


Various Amounts of Alfalfa Molasses Meal Fed With Alfalfa and Corn 
Nebraska Experiment 


Light ration ............. ~ we 1.17 Corn 27 68 426 Corn 8.10 13.50 62 
1. Hay 360 Hay 

Medium ration ....... .55 1.17 Corn 3 185 390 Corn 8.59 13.55 63 
.84 Hay 281 Hay 

HEAVY Tation eecccscccsrmseeee 90 1.13 _ 26 368 426 Corn 10.36 13.70 63 


42 H 159 Hay 
Alfalfa Molasses Meal, $25.00; Corn, $21. 00; Alfalfa, $15.00 per ton. 
Different Amounts of Molasses With Corn and Alfalfa Compared to Corn 
and ‘Alfalfa Alone 


Colorado Experiment 


COPN TEE TOC nnncnnin .93 2.12 Alf. .26 362 Corn 10. 57.5 
827 Alf 
Molasses (hand-fed) lot .37 .93 Corn .29 127 Mol. 
1.91 Alf. 321 Corn 9.21 57.3 
660 Alf. 
Molasses (self-fed) lot... .98 326 Mol 
.92 Corn 304 Corn 
1.60 Alf. 30 530 Alf. 9.38 57.3 


Corn, $25.60; Alfalfa, $13.00; Molasses, $12.50—all per ton. 
Hand-fed Corn and Alfalfa Versus Self-fed, Ground and Mixed Corn and 


Alfalfa 
Colorado Experiment 
362 Corn 
TRANG -£Od: JOE. cnnrisccsossccccens 93 Corn 2.12 Alf 26 827 Alf. 10. 57.5 
Self-fed (ground and 
| gegen 1.41 Corn 2.11 Alf. 34 409 Corn 
614 Alf. 10.75 56.2 


Corn, $28.60; Alfalfa, $16.00 per ton. 
Dry Molasses Pulp Used as a Substitute for Part of a Corn Ration 


Colorado Experiment 


2 2.12 Alf. 26 362 Corn 10.01 57.5 
Corn and dried molasses 827 Alf. 
WD Sit cnn we Clon Si An. 31 184 Corn 8.68 57.4 
.57 dried 182 d. pulp 
pulp 665 Alf. 


Corn, $25.60; dried molasses Tee. $22.00; Alfalfa, $13.00—all per ton. 
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Av. Fed Other daily per lb Sold at W't 
per day Feed gain Lbs. Feed per gain per 100 start 
lbs. lbs. lbs. 100 lbs. gain cents lbs. Ibs. 
Wet Versus Dried Pulp 
Colorado Experiment 
Wet beet pulp ........... 4.63 .95 Corn ol 1503 wet pulp 
(90 per cent M.) 1.06 Alf. 309 Corn 7.29 57.4 
343 Alf. 
Dried Molasses pulp __.57 .-58 Corn 182 dried pulp 
2.1 Alf. 31 184 Corn 
665 Alf. 8.68 57.4 
Corn, $25.60; Wet Beet Pulp, $1.46; Dried Molasses Pulp, $22.00; Alfalfa, $13.00— 


all per ton. 


Threshed Kafir Corn and Kafir Corn Heads Versus Shelled Indian Corn 


Kansas Experiment 


Grain Hay 
Shelled Corn 00... 1.34 1.47 32 421 464 8.74 75 
Kafir Corn Heads... 2.17 1.45 33 411 439 8.07 75 
Whole Threshed 
ee 1.34 1.45 32 419 455 8.66 75 


Shelled Corn, $25.00; Kafir Corn Heads, $23 per ton for grain. 


Whole threshed Kafir, $25.00; Alfalfa, $15.00—all per ton. 
Whole Barley Versus Rolled and Ground Barley With Alfalfa Hay 


California Experiment Hay Barley Hay 
Whole Barley lot ....... 7 2.9 .29 243 1010 12.33 72 
Rolled Barley lot ........... By § 2.9 31 226 959 11.62 72 
Ground Barley lot ...... 8 27 252 1010 12.49 72 


; 2. 
Whole Barley, $32.50; Rolled Barley, $35.00; Ground Barley, $35.00; Alfalfa, $16. 
Corn Silage Versus Sunflower Silage 


Colorado Experiment 

.92 Corn 

15 L. O. Meal 
1.60 Alfalfa 


Corn Silage Lot .98 


Sunflower Silage a .93 Corn 
15 L. O. Meal 


1.67 Alfalfa 


27 361 Corn Sil. 
337 Corn 
56 L. O. Meal 
589 Alfalfa 


11.29 


29 351 Sunflower 
Silage 
322 Corn 
53 L. O. Meal 
581 Alfalfa 


10.56 


Corn, $25.60; Corn Silage, $6.50; Sunflower Silage, $4.50; Alfalfa, $13.00; Linseed Oil 


Meal, $70.00—all per ton. 








ed in such quantities as the lambs 


would consume. 


The lot self-fed molasses consumed 
an average of about one pound per 
day for the entire period of 124 days. 
At the outset this lot was given one- 
tenth of a pound per head daily. After 
twenty days they were allowed all 
they would consume and for part of 
the period took over a pound per head 
daily. The lot receiving molasses ad 
lib. made the largest gain at a slightly 
higher cost than the medium-ration lot, 
but materially below the cost of the 
gain made by the corn and alfalfa lot. 
The experimenters in commenting on 
this lot state that with more discrimi- 
nation on the market, the Feavier- 
molasses lot would undoubtedly have 
been valued higher than the other two 


with which it was in competition. 


Hand-fed Corn and Alfalfa Versus 
Self-fed, Ground and Mixed Corn 
and Alfalfa 


The ground mixture that was placed 
before one lot for eating at will con- 
tained equal parts by weight of corn 
and alfalfa. Asa result the self-fed lot 
ate considerable more corn and about 
the same amount of hay. They gained 
more, but at slightly higher cost per 
pound. 


Corn Silage Versus Sunflower Silage 
Practically the same amounts of the 
two kinds of silage were fed to two 
different lots. The corn, oil meal, and 
alfalfa rations were also practically 
equal in amount. The sunflower silage 
lot made slightly cheaper gains, but at 
materially lower cost. Apparently the 
two lots of silage had practically the 
same value when used in the combina- 
tions fed in this experiment. The lower 
cost of the sunflower silage, however, 
cheapened the gain materially. 
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Dry Molasses Pulp as a Substitute for 
Part of a Corn Ration 
About one-third of a pound of corn 
was removed from the daily ration and 
replaced with half a pound of dry beet 
pulp. This feed contained three parts 
of ordinary pulp and one part of beet 
molasses mixed before drying. 
The lots compared continued 
to eat about the same quantities of al- 
falfa. The lot receiving only corn 
made materially smaller gains than the 
lot getting the dry pulp at consider- 
ably higher cost. The use of dry pulp 
at $22 appears to be quite advantage- 
ous when corn is worth $25.60 per ton. 
Wet Versus Dry Pulp 


One lot of lambs was fed 4.6 pounds 
of wet pulp per head daily along with 
one pound of alfalfa and slightly under 
a pound of corn. The lot compared ate 
two pounds of alfalfa per head daily 
and slightly over half a pound of the 
dry pulp and corn. The gains were 
the same, but the low cost of the wet 
pulp, $1.46 per ton, materially reduced 
the cost. 

Threshed Kafir Corn and Kafir Corn 
Heads Versus Shelled Indian Corn 
Practically the same amounts of 

grain and hay were fed to the three 
lots used in this test at the Kansas 
station. The unthreshed Kafir corn 
heads were fed in sufficient quantity 
to give the lambs the same grain ration 
that was being eaten by the other lots. 
The gains were practically the same, 
though the feed cost was slightly lower 
in the case of the unthreshed heads, 
due to the fact that they were charged 
at about $2 per ton, for the grain con- 
tained, less than for the threshed Kafir 
and shelled corn. 


Whole Barley Versus Rolled and 
Ground Barley with Alfalfa Hay 
Practically the same rations ‘were 

fed to the three lots used in this Cali- 
fornia test. The ground-barley lot 
gained slightly less than the other two, 
but the lambs eating rolled barley 
made their gains cheaper than either 
of the other two lots. Apparently it 
was profitable to roll barley at a cost 
of $2.50 per ton, but not to grind it at 
the same rate of expense. 


two 
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MORE ABOUT BURNING SAGE- 
BRUSH. 


To the National Wool Grower: 

I am glad that Mr. Forsling of the 
Forest Service spoke right up in meet- 
ing to add the necessary words of 
caution regarding the use of fire in 
regrassing sagebrush ranges which [ 
failed to pronounce in my article on 
the subject. By way of supplement- 
ing what he says in the July Wool 
Grower about the value ot sagebrusn 
as a preventive of floods I would like 
to relate a bit of history: 

In 1860 a number of pioneer stock- 
men, looking for grass, rode over the 
West Tintic range and decided to bring 
flocks there. This decision did not 
come as the result of finding it the 
best summer range, but because it was 
then one of the best combined sum- 
mer and winter ranges. Animals 
could be grazed there all the year 
round with a minimum of moving. I 
have the living testimony of men who 
brought the first flocks there to the 
effect that there was scarcely a sage- 
brush to be seen in those hills in 1860 
—just grass and weeds and flowers. 

But through ignorance of the car- 
rying capacity of that desert range it 
was soon overstocked, and by 1875 it 
was all “et out,” as one of the men 
who assisted in the ruin put it. In 
other words, the old range grass had 
by that time been killed by overgraz- 
ing. Sagebrush had already begun to 
replace the grass, but sagebrush 
spreads slowly and it was twenty-five 
years before it had reached a suffi- 
cient density of growth to afford ade- 
quate protection against runoffs. Dur- 
ing that period between the killing out 
of the grass and its replacement with 
sagebrush occurred the most dis- 
astrous and devastating floods this 
district has ever seen. A single flood 
covered the Vernon fields with from 
one to four feet of mud. Mountain 
streams were buried, never to rise 
again. 

A remarkable instance was the dis- 
appearance of Government creek. This 
stream, amounting to six or eight sec- 
ond feet, watered the big alfalfa field 
of Kimball and Wines, old time stock- 
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men in Skull valley. Its source was a 
spring on the summer ranch of the 
famous pioneer scout, Orrin P. Rock- 
well, who had a milk house built over 
it. In 1880 a cloudburst in the de- 
nuded mountains above sent a flood 
down Government creek that cut a 
gorge in the creek bottoms irom fif- 
teen to twenty feet in depth. A few 
days later this was followed by an- 
other great flood which, carrying a 
load of trees and brush that jammed 
in the narrow gully, filled the new-cut 
wash full of rocks and gravel. Since 
that time Government creek has been 
dry, and anyone riding through that 
country now would never suspect that 
there ever had been water there. 

Sagebrush now covers the West 
Tintic mountains with a growth so 
dense and rank that a horseman can 
scarcely ride through it. 


But who will contend that sage- 
brush is a better preventive of floods 
than the original grass sod that cov- 
ered those slopes? And just dwell for 
a moment, you grass-hungry stock- 
men, on the forage productiveness of 
those grassy upland pastures in 1860 
as compared with this sage-covered 
condition in 1924! 


There is just one point in Mr. Fors- 
ling’s reply about which I am a bit 
doubtful. That is the statement that 
the practice of deferred grazing will 
of itself result in a decrease of the 
sagebrush. This may occur in some 
places, but in thirty years’ experience 
with sagebrush, I have never seen it 
happen. On my own range, where the 
use of fire together with the practice 
of deferred grazing has brought back 
a stand of native grass almost equal 
to the virgin growths, there are yet 
standing a few small patches of thick 
sage missed by the fire, and in fifteen 
years I haven’t seen one of those sage 
bushes die of its own accord. And yet 
the poor grass that keeps trying to 
grow in those patches of heavy sage 
has all the advantage of deferred graz- 


ing that the grass on the burnt lands 
had. 


I heartily agree with the warning 
that “those who use fire should go 
slow.” The use of fire, as in the case 
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of explosives, electricity, drugs, or the 
surgeon’s knife, should be safeguarded 
by experience and common sense. .But 
the fact remains that there are vast 
areas of sagebrush range which do not 
and cannot produce much of value un- 
til the sagebrush is destroyed. This 
cannot be economically done by any 
other means than fire. 


I also agree that burning never ac- 
complishes anything but harm where 
it is not vigorously followed up by a 
system of no grazing during the 
growing season for several years, un- 
til the grass has had time to estab- 
lish a sod over the burned area. Doubt- 
less all who are familiar with the 
sagebrush country have noted how 
following a purposeless fire on the 
open range, the benefits of the burn- 
ing; if there are any, are only tempo- 
rary, and the sagebrush soon grows 
up again and occupies the burnt lands 
more exclusively than ever before. 

This is not, I believe, because the 
fire kills out the grass or other valu- 
able forage plants; it is because the 
scattering bunches of perennial grass 
and weeds and flowers that were for- 
merly protected from the ravages of 
unlimited grazing by the dense 
growth of sagebrush, now grow up 
without that protection, and stock, 
which, like nothing better than the 
tender green stuff that springs up-on 
newly burned over land, are allowed 
to stay with it until the last remnants 
of the old-time forage plants are 
killed out. Sage seeds, scattered over 
the barren area by the winds, find no 
competition, and soon restock the land 
with sagebrush again. 

But if careful burning is followed 
by rigidly restricted} grazing, which 
need not, as pointed out, be year long, 
the ground quickly takes on such a 
covering of weeds and flowers and 
grass that the danger of floods is soon 
past. In twenty-five years’ experi- 
menting with fire as a means of im- 
proving the range, I have never had 
a serious flood, although always afraid 
of it, and always careful to allow no 
very extensive area to be burned off 
at one time or place. 


Vernon, Utah. Glynn Bennion. 
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A SHEEPMAN WHO WON’T QUIT 


We need many more breeders of 
sheep in the western country like Joe 
I. Casale of Red Bluff in 


County, California. 


Tehama 
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I was talking with Hugh Baber, 
who runs the big Parrott ranch in 
Butte County and mentioned Joe’s 
flock. “I saw that flock a few days 
ago,” said Baber, “and they sure are 
the kind of sheep we must raise in 
California to make the most profit.” 
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Shropshire breeding flock and home buildings of Joe I. Casale, Red Bluff, California. 


Joe breeds Shropshires—but big 
rugged Shrops that will not only do 
well on Sacramento Valley farms and 
northern California ranges—but sire 
early maturing, weight-carrying lambs 
that the packers like. 

And besides that Joe is a consistent 
breeder. He has been perfecting his 
flock for nearly twenty years, and in- 
stead of planning to sell out and go to 
town—as he could if he wanted to— 
he is planning to continue the im- 
provement of the flock as iong as he 
lives. And after that there should be 
some boys to “carry on” for Joe has a 
love for live stock that is infectious— 
a visitor to the place gets some of it 
and all of the children are thoroughly 
inoculated. 

Joe is an old-timer in California. He 
has been a_ big 


grain farmer and 
knows Sacramento Valley agriculture 
thoroughly. On his 400acre Tehama 
County farm he raises medium type 
Poland China hogs as well as sheep. 
He believes and has demonstrated thar 
it pays better to keep a few sheep and 
always have feed for them than to 
have lots more and be always gam- 
bling with the elements that they will 
get something to eat and drink some 
way. 


Joe does not pamper his sheep. -When 
his rams are turned into a flock they 
are ready for business without condi- 
tioning a lot of soft fat off them. 

W. S. Guilford. 
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ENDORSES GOVERNMENT’S COY- 
OTE-CONTROL WORK 


Last Government poisoning 
was discontinued here because some 
men claimed that no results were ob- 
tained. sheepmen here, 
that Government 
poisoning is the only effectual means 
of ridding the country of coyotes. 
For the past three years, Messrs. 
Harryman and Heavey, who own ad- 
joining ranges, have been putting out 
poison, and their losses have been light. 
This year they hired Mr. Roy Anderson 
at $100 a month and board to carry 


year 


Prominent 


however, state 


on the poisoning work. He com- 
menced work on October 2nd and 


twenty days later he had poisoned 


eight coyotes, seven of which were 
females, and had also caught one bob- 
cat. Hence, Mr. claims 
that if the right men are selected, 


good results may be 


Harryman 


obtained by 
poisoning. 
Mrs. J. B. Osborn 


Flournoy, Calif. 

















ANSWER THE ROLL CALL 


For the eighth time the American Red Cross will hold its annual Roll Call from 


Armistice Day to Thanksgiving, November 11 to 27. 


The Roll Call is not a drive. It 


is simply an opportunity for new members to join and for old members to renew their 


allegiance. 


The dollar dues, subscribed during the two weeks of the Roll Call period, will 
be used for Disaster Relief work, services for disabled war veterans and their families, 
Public Health Nursing, First-Aid and Life-Saving, the Nutrition Service, the American 
Junior Red Cross, the Nursing Service and courses in Home Hygiene and Care of the 


Sick. 
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SLIGHT INCREASE IN AMERICAN 
WOOL CLIP 





A slight increase in wool production 
in the United States this year over last 
is estimated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Production 
is placed at 239,378,000 pounds in a 
preliminary estimate, as compared 
with 223,610,000 pounds produced last 
year. These figures do not include 
the pulled wool, which it is estimatea, 
totaled 40,000,000 pounds in 1924, and 
43,000,000 pounds in 1923; thus mak- 
ing the total production for 1924, 279 
378,000 pounds, and for 1923, 266,610, 
000 pounds. 

The total consumption of wool for 
1923 was 641,600,000 pounds, which in- 
cluded 150,000,000 pounds of carpet 
wool. This places the amount of wool 
consumed in 1923 in the manufacture 
of clothing, blankets, and so forth, at 
491,600,000. Therefore, estimating the 
consumption for 1924 at the same fig- 
ure, the United States produced 57 
per cent of the wool required for cloth- 
ing purposes, blankets, and so forth 
in this country. 


WOOL CONTRACTS 





About 400,000 fleeces are reported 
as having been sold in central and east- 
ern Wyoming for 1925 delivery. Prices 
are reported as running from 38 to 
42% cents, with advances of $1 per 
fleece without interest. As one buyer 
stated, “the wool buyers are gambling 
on the election of Calvin Coolidge.” 
That plainly means that the world 
wool situation calls for higher prices, 
which will be realized in the United 
States if present govenmental policies 
are allowed to continue. And should 
there have been a change of govern- 
ment even the threat and practical 
certainty of removal of duty could not 
have put wool so low as to show a 
loss on purchases made at the figures 
now reported from Wyoming. Sellers 
on these recent contracts apparently 
were willing to gamble against pro- 
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The Wool Sack 


fessionals and to set up odds unfavor- 
able to their own side of the game. In 
this there may be the flavor and stir 
of reckless sportmanship, but certainly 
not the methods of safe business or 
regard for the industry and interests 
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of other growers, who when they come 
to market, will meet the effect of 
these lower-priced offerings and be 
unable to obtain nearly the full value 
of their clips at the time they can be 
delivered. 








The Boston Wool Market _ 


By Henry A. Kidder 


October has brought some changes 
to the Boston wool market, but none 
in the way of weakness or lowering 
of prices for really desirable wools. 
Not only has the Boston market been 
strong and active, but this activity has 
extended to the Far West and to Texas. 
Operations in both sections have been 
of a character to confirm the belief 
that the wool situation is sound and 
healthy, thus supporting the forecasts 
put out by Summer Street. At the 
end of October it was estimated that 
well up to 15,000,000 pounds of wool 
had been placed under contract in the 
Territory wool sections of the Far 
West. This is a unique experience for 
Boston, in both the early date of 
the beginning of the movement, and 
also in the tremendous volume of the 
early purchases. 

There is, of course, a reason for this 
activity. Millions of pounds of wool 
are not tied up in this way just for fun. 
Nor can it truthfully be said that there 
is behind the contracting a desire to 
prevent competitors from _ getting 
favorite clips. There may be cases 
where it might be said that some pur- 
pose of the kind was behind the trans- 
actions ; but the movement to date has 
assumed such proportions that it is 
evident that the strong features that 
have been operative in all foreign 
markets have also been factors here. 

Contracting started in various sec- 
tions at about 40 cents for good mixed 
clips in Wyoming particularly, and to 
a less extent in other states, and at 
42 cents for medium clips on the line 
of the Union Pacific. From that start- 
ing point, there has been a gradual 
edging up in wool values. Late in 


October, it was reported that 42% to 
43 cents was being refused in sections 
of Wyoming, where previously con- 
siderable contracting had been done on 
the basis of 40 to 41 cents. It is under- 
stood that the growers are being urged 
by their local banks, and others, to 
stand out for 45 cents. Medium clips 
started at Rock Springs on the Union 
Pacific at 42 cents, selling at 42% and 
43 cents, and at last report bringing 
4314 to 44 cents, and for the choicest 
clips, 45 to 46 cents and better. 

In Montana the start was made at 
42 to 43 cents, and at the end of the 
month it is reported that 45 cents was 
bid in various sections of the state, 
with the growers asking 46 cents. 

The movement has been spreading 
rapidly. In Utah, Vernal was the first 
point to report contracting, but later 
the movement spread to other sec- 
tions of the state. Considerable wool 
is said to have been contracted at 40 to 
42 cents, but later 43 to 44 cents was 
paid. Other states have been the scene 
of more or less contracting, especially 
Texas, which has held the center of 
the stage much of the time during the 
month. There has been more or less 
contracting of the 1925 twelve months’ 
wools in that state, starting at 45 cents, 
and rapidly advancing ta 50, 52 and 53 
cents, and now it is reported that 55 
cents has been paid, though this higher 
figure has not yet been confirmed. 

The contracts made in the Far West 
and in Texas may be said to be legiti- 
mate ina way. Certainly they indicate 
a willingness on the. part of the wool 
trade in the East to gamble on next 
spring’s market; that present values 
will be carried over into another sea- 
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son. There is another speculative fea- 
ture about the matter, which has en- 
tirely to do with the risks and rigors 
of the coming winter. Thus the di- 
lemma which confronts the wool trade 
has two heads. The contractor must 
not only bet that wool values are to 
be sustained, but he also wagers that 
the quality of the coming clip will be 
up to the standard of that shorn in 
1924. 

Outside markets, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Philadelphia, were credited with 
being the first to start the contracting 
game this year; but if that were so, 
3oston was not very far behind. A 
few of the leading houses started in 
and soon about everybody in Summer 
Street had been swept into the cur- 
rent. The movement has now become 
general, and the extent of the move- 
ment and the gradual advances re- 
gistered in the contract prices ought 
to be of the greatest help to the wool 
grower in determining his policy for 
the coming season. This year the 
the favorite advance seems to be $l a 
head, with or without interest as the 
growers and buyers agree. 

Of less value as a market indicator 
has been the marketing of the fall 
Something like 5,000,000 
pounds of fall wool was shorn this 
year in that 


Texas clip. 
state. Opening prices 
were around 38 cents, but that did not 
hold long, for though the early shorn 
wools were heavy and full of dirt, late 
rains washed much of the dirt out of 
the fleeces, and those of the late shear- 
ings were much lighter and brighter. 
Prices advanced to 40 cents, and then 
to 42 and 43 cents, with buyers hesi- 
tating around 45 cents. At this time 
the accumulation of wool 
ville was put on the market, and 
proved to be of so attractive a chara- 
ter as to bring over 48 cents. 
There is a special reason for these 
high prices for the fall wools. They 
are needed desired by 
manufacturers of flannels and similar 
goods to produce just the right “feel” 
to the goods, on the principle that 
short ends give a softness not other- 
wise obtainable. Noils have gener- 
ally been depended upon for this effect 


at Kerr- 


and much 
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but this year they are scarce and ab- 
normally high. Therefore, manu- 
facturers have been obliged to turn 
to these short fine fall wools for the 
desired effect. On account of these 
particular features, it would be very 
easy to be misled by the fact that 
such high prices have prevailed dur- 
ing the marketing season for the fall 
wools. 

The careful observer does not need 
to go outside of the Boston market 
to find evidences of the strength of 
the situation, or indications of the 
probable course of wool values during 
Undoubtedly, the 
depleted stocks in the Summer Street 
warehouses, and the growing scarcity 
of the better grades of domestic wool, 
have been the principal reasons for 
the recent advances. Added to these 
has been the continued interest shown 
by manufacturers in wool, and their 
readiness, it might almost be 
their eagerness, to take over desirable 
lots of wool at the market. Altogether 
the developments of the month have 
been entirely on the side of strength 
and activity. 


the coming winter. 


said 


As usual of late, the wool trade 
shows considerable reticence in regard 
to actual prices paid in current trans- 
actions, but enough has leaked out to 
make it certain that the market has 
been constantly on the upgrade, and 
that the end of the upward swing has 
been by no means reached. There is 
a great deal of confidence in the wool 
trade, not only that Coolidge is to be 
re-elected, but that his re-election will 
give a decided impetus to wool buying 
ind a big boost to wool values. The 
whole textile industry is expected to 
benefit thereby. When this is printed, 
the election will be over and the re- 
sults tabulated published. As 
this is written, the experts are saying 
that everything points to Coolidge. 
Analyzing the transactions of the 
month as far as the prices paid have 
been made public, the following items 
will be found interesting; Ohio and 
similar delaines have sold quite freely 
at 62 and 62% cents, and at the end of 
the month it is said that 63 cents has 
been paid for a choice lot of wool 


and 
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shrinking 59 to 60 per cent. Ohio half- 
blood combing has sold at 60 cents, 
and the same price has been obtained 
for a good lot of three-eighths-blood. 
Another lot of the latter grade has 
sold at 58 cents. Ohio quarter-blood 
has sold at 57 to 57% cents, and most 
remaining lots are now held at 58 
cents. Michigan quarter-blood has 
sold at 54 cents for an average lot. 
Low quarter-bloods and braid wools 
have been quite active, selling at 50 
cents for common and braid. Ohio 
half-blood clothing has sold at 55 
cents. 

The position of Territory wools of 
the better sorts has been fully as 
strong as fleeces. Fine and fine me- 
dium staple wools sold early in the 
month at $1.40 to $1.45 clean, but late- 
ly they have sold at $1.50 to $1.55, and 
some are talking even higher prices 
to come after election. Good French 
combing wools have sold up to $1.40 
to $1.45, and half-blood staple at about 
the same figure, though the bulk of 
the sales have been at $1.35 to $1.40 
for both grades. Fine and fine me- 
dium clothing wools have sold at $1.25 
to $1.35, according to condition and 
length of staple. 

Three - eighths - blood 
shown considerable 


staple has 
strength during 
the month and has advanced even more 
than some of the other grades. Latest 
sales have been at $1.20 to $1.25, com- 
pared wtih $1.16 to $1.18 earlier. For 
quarter-blood staple, $1.05 clean is 
being generally asked for good lots, 
though large sales have been noted 
during the month at 50 cents in the 
grease, which means $1 clean at least. 
No. 1 New Mexican wool has sold at 
$1.35 to $1.40 clean and various lots of 
scoured California and Territory wools 
have brought $1.40 to $1.45. 

Spring wools have been well cleared 
from the Boston market. Remaining 
lots are held at $1.45 to $1.50, though 
early in the month sales were made at 
$1.40 to $1.45 clean. Texas. eight to 
twelve-months’ wool, irregular in 
staple and quality, has sold at $1.37 to 
$1.40 clean. Fall wools, under the im- 
petus of the excited market in Texas, 
are quotable here at $1.30 to $1.35 
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clean for the average run of clips, and 
possibly up to $1.40 for choice. It is 
understood that the fall wools, espec- 
ially those from the later shearings, 
are being turned over to manufactur- 
ers as fast as they arrive, and in some 
cases upon the arrival and inspection 
of samples. 

Pulled wools have shown _ similar 
strength, not only for the B grades, 
which have been steadily improving in 
staple, as usual at this season, but also 
for the choicest AA and for fine wools. 
Latest quotations are $1.50 to $1.55 
clean for AA wools, with some choice 
lots held at $1.60, though no actual 
sales are reported at that extreme fig- 
ure. Other grades of pulled wools are 
quoted at $1.35 to $1.40 for fine A 
super, $1.25 to $1.30 for A super, $1.15 
to $1.20 for choice B super, $1.10 to 
$1.12 for ordinary B super, 85 to 90 
cents for C super and 75 to 85 cents 
for gray pulled. Pullers are begin- 
ning to make some combing wools, and 
the output is sure to increase as the 
season advances, but they are hardly 
quotable as yet. Noils continue very 
firm, with fine quoted at $1.15 to $1.25 
for good domestic and up to $1.30 for 
Australian, though the latter are very 
scarce. 

The Boston market is said to be 
quite bare of foreign wools, though the 
supply will shortly be increased, as 
South American shipments have be- 
gun, and direct Australian shipments 
will shortly begin. Very high prices 
have been recently quoted in this mar- 
ket, compared with those quoted be- 
fore, especially for South American 
crossbreds. The buying of foreign 
wools is only as a supplementary sup- 
ply, to piece out the domestic clip, on 
account of the high duty under the 
Fordney-McCumber act. 

Briefly summed up, it may be said 
that the wool market is very strong, 
that further advances are predicted, 
and that all that is needed to give a 
great boost to prices is a normal de- 
mand in the goods market. Election 
results may not bring that at once, 
but trade belief is that that will help, 
and that a decided improvement in 
wool textiles can not be long delayed. 
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DIRECTORS OF PACIFIC CO-OP- 
ERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Nine district directors of the Pacific 
Co-operative Wool Growers held their 
annual meeting at the office of the as- 
sociation in Portland last month. A 
special committee from the California 
advisory group met with the regular 
directors. 

President Herrin reported that 178 
California members of the association 
had consigned over one million pounds 
of wool to the San Francisco ware- 
house. The president laid emphasis 
upon the fact that the Pacific Co-opera- 
tive Wool Growers is not in the ware- 
house business, but is purely a wool 
marketing agency and has an interest 
in leasing or renting warehouse space 
only as such accommodation is re- 
quired for the best handling of mem- 
bers’ clips. 

The board considered the matter of 
a new marketing agreement to be used 
next year. A committee was appoint- 
ed to revise the present agreement 
along the line of the experience of the 
last four years’ operation. 

Mr. Charles H. Stewart, vice-presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National 
Bank of Portland, reviewed the prog- 
ress of the Pacific organization and at- 
tributed its success to two things— 
First, sound, conservative business 
management, which has_ consistently 
followed a wise, orderly selling policy; 
and, secondly, to the fact that wool 
is a product which lends itself ade- 
quately to co-operative marketing, 
first, in that it is divided into many 
grades and classifications which large- 
ly determine its value, and about 
which the grower knows but little, and 
secondly, because wool is a crop of 
which the United States never will 
produce a surplus. 

In making his annual report to the 
directors, General Manager Ward re- 
viewed the market situation of the 
present year. “A very carefully kept 
record of all home sales in the West 
shows,” Mr. Ward said, “that only a 
small minority, estimated to be ten 
per cent, received prices ranging from 
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36 to 40 cents for 1924 wools; the rest 
sold for an average of 33 cents.” 

The directors were informed that 
the Willamette Valley wool pool in- 
cluded 600,000 pounds of wool from 
1,200 members and sold at an average 
of 42 cents. 


- Mr. Ward’s report also included 
the following statements: 

“In the graded wools we have recently 
sold several hundred thousand pounds of 
Oregon and Idaho, the fine at prices ranging 
from 44 to 48 cents gross, the half blood at 
45 to 51 cents gross. Also over a hundred 
thousand pounds of California fine at over 
50 cents, California half-blood at over 50 
cents and California three-eighths at over 
50 cents. Other sales are in progress. So 
on the whole it is apparent to you that we 
are having an active and satisfactory selling 
season. We still have over several hundred 
thousand pounds of burry, defective, lambs 
and scouring wools to be conditioned, scour- 
ed and carbonized; and our fall wools are 
just now commencing to arrive, which means 
we will be mighty busy for some months yet. 

“In the case of large range clips of the 
heavy shrinkage order, we have sold nearly 
a million pounds ungraded in original bags 
at an average of all of 42 cents gross or 40 
cents net compared with an average outside 
price for several million pounds of similar 
wools of 35 cents. * * * 

“The arrival of fall wool, which is now 
being received at both plants, will easily 
result in our handling 3,500,000 pounds of 
wool for the calendar year 1924. This is still 
an insufficient volume and I hope this meet- 
ing will make recommendations for increas- 
ing the San Francisco poundage to at least 
two million pounds and the Portland pound- 
age to at least four million pounds. By 
so doing the overhead expense per pound 
can be materially reduced, while it tends 
to remain fixed as long as the volume hovers 
between two and three million. * * * 

“The association cannot always beat out- 
side peak prices. Frequently these are sim- 
ply baiting prices paid for the purpose of 
dissatisfying members. One always hears 
of these high prices, but the soft pedal is 


put on the sales of millions of pounds at 
figures so much lower that frequently the 
growers are ashamed to tell them. Of one 
thing and only one thing can you assure any 
member, that is that on the date when any 
association wool is sold, it is sold at its full 
market value, grade, quality and shrinkage 
considered. And you know that the unor: 
ganized grower without the benefit of close 
contact with the market, without knowing 
grade, shrinkage, outlet, in fact without 
knowing much about the wool, seldom knows 
whether his wool is sold at full market value 
or not. This real market value of which I 
speak, is all anyone is entitled to, no mat- 
ter how it compares with outside prices. I 
contend that over a period of five or seven 
years, it will be found to exceed the outside 
average price several cents a pound.” 
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October Receipts and Prices at Five Markets 


CHICAGO. 


When, toward the end of October, 
the Western lamb crop showed signs of 
exhaustion, a scramble for feeding 
stock developed, the central markets 
being swamped with belated 
that emanated from the wise ones who 
off 
bargain sale which did not materialize. 
The only other outstanding phase of 


the trade has been a 


orders 


had been holding for a seasonal 


movement of 
Chi- 
Buffalo, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati, for which 
there is scant precedent. The fall lamb 
market has been more stable 
usual and in striking contrast to vicis- 
situde dominating -cattle 
trade. Prompt clearances and narrow 
fluctuations have been the rule. An 


Eastern-grown native lambs to 
cago from such points as 


than 


and swine 


occasional heavy supply has depressed 
values slightly, but recovery has been 
prompt and, at all times, killers’ buy- 
ing has advertised their daily needs and 
the fact that the product has gone into 
distributive channels promptly. 


The First Week. 

The first few days of October, or the 
week ending Saturday, October 4th, 
disclosed a healthy set of conditions. 
Although Chicago receipts were 20,- 
000 in excess of the previous week, the 
Western contribution carried a 50 per 
cent feeder cut and the country was 
in the market with both feet for thin 
lambs, forcing buyers to compete on 
the fat end, resulting in 50@75-cent 
gains. Fat sheep were also in limited 
supply, advancing prices 25 cents. The 
largest run of feeding lambs of the sea- 


son, about 50,000 reaching Chicago, 
with another heavy grist at Omaha, 
was absorbed without depressing 


prices a nickel. Bulk of the range fat 


lambs sold at $13.25@13.75 with a 
$13.85 top; yearlings at $9@9.50; 


wethers $7@8.50; fat ewes, #4.75@ 
6.50; feeding lambs at $12.50@13.10; 
and feeding wethers at $7. The week 
delivered 398,000 at ten 
against 388,000 a vear ago. 


markets 


The Second Week 
During the week of October 11th, 
the markets 348,000, 
against 434,000 a year ago, this moder- 
ate supply making further gains of 25 


ten received 


@50 cents per hundredweight 
possible in the case of lambs, 
and 25 cents for sheep. The 
Western run was sharply reduced 


and feeders were as hungry as ever 
for the thin end of the crop, although 
disposed to discriminate against rough 
and wrinkled stock. Both native and 
Western lambs sold at $14. The bulk 
of the Westerns taken on slaughter 
account made $13.50@13.85 and feeders, 
$13@13.25. a $13.25@13.75 
trade in Westerns with light sorts, 
culls making $10@11. A few 
lambs, that had, been on 
sold at $11.25@12, 
“comeback” Westerns in the fleece 
selling at $13@13.50. The best range 
ewes went to packers at $7.25, the 


It was 


shorn 
Westerns, 


cornbelt pasture 


bulk of the native offering selling at 
$5@7. A few Western 
wethers cashed at $7@8, with yearlings 
at $9.50@10.50. Bulk of the desirable 
feeding lambs sold at $12.50@13, a few 
lots going to the country as high as 
$13.35 and rough and wrinkly stuff go- 
ing as low as $12.25. The country took 
feeding ewes at $5@5.75 and most of 
the full-mouthed breeding ewes cashed 
at $6.50@8, odd lots of native year- 
ling ewes making $11. 
The Third Week 

Ten markets received 314,000 during 
the week ending October 18th, against 
373,000 a year ago. Early in the week 
a few too many arrived, the logical 
result of the previous good market, 
and killers, determined to check the 
rising tide of values adopted bear tact- 
ics. The moment supply moderated, 


a range of 


however, the decline was arrested after 
25@50 cents had been taken off lambs, 
sheep declining 25 cents. Feeder de- 
mand was so urgent that thin Western 
lambs were not involved. Fat Western 
lambs sold mainly at $13.50@13.75, 
natives at $13@13.50, with a few at 


$13.75, culls holding at $10@11. A few 
shorn Western lambs moved at $10.75, 
the “comeback,” or short-fed, Western 
delegation making $13@13.50. Fat 
ewes cleared at a range of $4.75@7, 
not enough aged or yearling wethers 
being available to make a set of quota- 
tions. A few feeding lambs sold at 
$12.50@13.25, a few at $13.35@13.40, 
with weighty less desirable stuff at 
$12@12.25. “Comeback” Westerns were 
taken for a second trip to the feed lot 
at $12.65@12.75. Odd lots of yearling 
ewes went to breeders at $11, most of 
the full-mouthed females costing $6.25 
@8.50. 


The Fourth Week 

A rattling good market developed 
during the week of October 25th, when 
ten markets handled 278,000, against 
316,000 last Early that week 
lambs advanced 25 cents, putting the 
best natives up to $14.35, most of the 
desirable natives selling at $13.50@ 
14.25 under light sorts, throwouts ad- 
vancing to $10.50@11.50. Killers bought 
most of their fat Western lambs at 
$13.75@14.25, the “comeback” delega- 
tion, which was making 
$13.50@14. Shorn lambs were mainly 
on an $11.75@12.60 basis, killers show- 
preference for fleeced 
stock. Bulk of the yearling wethers 
sold at $10@11.25. Fat ewes were in 
demand at $5@7, and a few aged weth- 
ers realized $7.25@7.75. A flurry in 
feeding lambs carried prices 50@75c 
higher, $14 being paid, with the bulk at 
$13@13.75. Demand for breeding ewes 
orders for that 

were filled owing to 
@7.50 taking nearly 

the short-mouthed 


year. 


numerous, 


ing marked 


was unabated. Few 
stock 
$6.5 

everything 


class of 
scarcity, 
on 
order. 


The Last Week 


The last week of the month develop- 
ed an condition. Supply at 
Western markets was moderate, but 
Eastern points were glutted. At 
Buftalo top lambs dropped to $12.75, 
against $13.60 at Chicago at mid-week. 
Early in the week a few lambs sold at 


unusual 
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$13.75; later $13.50 was practically 
the limit under severe sorting. Pack- 
ers bought cheaper lambs at Eastern 
markets and shipped them to Chicago 
for slaughter. Buyers bid flat prices on 
straight loads of native lambs. To a 
salesman desirous of throwing out a 
few to make the price look better, the 
buyer replied: “You couldn’t sort 
those things to make ’em_ good.” 
Western fat lambs almost disappeared 
at intervals, a fortunate circumstance, 
as $1 per hundredweight would have 
been taken off the fat end had any 
considerable number been available. 
Fat Westerns sold at $13.50; feeders 
at $13.75@14. Feeders took most of the 
warmed-up Westerns at prices killers 
would not pay. Yearlings sold at 
$10.75@11; shorn lambs, $11.25; weth- 
ers, $8.50, and fat ewes at $4.75@7. 
Feeders at $13.75@14 reached the 
highest levels of the season, selling 
above a parity with fat lambs. Short- 
mouthed ewes went to breeders at $7 
@7.50, a few native 
selling at $10.50. 


yearling ewes 
i E. Poole. 
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The month of September saw a con- 
sistent falling off in arrivals of 
Western range lambs at _ this 
market and the quality of the 
stuff received, as usual toward 
the end of the range season, showed 
considerable deterioration from the 
previous month’s supplies. In addition 
to the let-up in rangers, fed comeback 
lambs began to increase in number in 
the receipts as the month progressed 
until toward the close this class of stuff 
constituted the greater part of each 
day’s run. Prices opened the month in 
a healthy condition and with the ex- 
ception of a few minor setbacks at 
scattered intervals, the market on 
wooled lambs displayed a good tone 
throughout the four-week period, while 
fluctuations in fed clipped offerings 
were rather erratic and the latter 
classes show losses of 25@40 cents 
from the final levels of September. 
Wooled kinds, however, show slight 
advances, if anything, over a month 
ago. 
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Aggregated receipts for the month 
were only some 254,000 head, or the 
smallest for October in twenty-three 
years, arrivals in 1901 footing up 128,- 
000 head. This decrease in supplies 
from the previous years is attributed 
mainly to the early movement of 
Western lambs this season, owing to 
dry range conditions in that area and 
the increase which September’s run 
showed over the past five years. Move- 
ment from all Western states was only 
fair during the month, lambs from 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho and South Da- 
kota all helping to swell the total. 

An undercurrent of strength domi- 
nated the feeder trade throughout and 
while out. movements were consider- 
ably smaller than in September, lack 
of offerings more than anything else 
cut the shipments down. Inquiry was 
fairly urgent at all times and no ma- 
terial weakness developed in the mar- 
ket on any occasion. In fact values 
show moderate advances on the close 
over initial quotations. In addition to 
a good demand the relative firmness 
in killing classes also tended to inject 
a little strength into feeder prices with 
the smaller supplies by far having their 
effect in holding trade on the upgrade. 
Best light and handyweight lambs 
brought $12.25@13.25 on the final 
rounds with the month’s top level 
$13.50. 

The total outgo from the local mar- 
ket during October was nearly 180,000 
head smaller than the month previous, 
but this is easily accounted for in the 
fact that receipts also decreased sharp- 
ly. Total shipments were something 
like 130,973 head, against 310,831 head 
last month and 227,902 head for Oc- 
tober, 1923. The big bulk of the move- 
ments was to feed lots in the corn belt. 
Nebraska claimed 62,855 head and 
Iowa 47,223 head of the total, while 
Illinois, Missouri, South Dakota and a 
few other states also absorbed a mod- 
erate number. 


Aged sheep followed the upward 
tendency shown in lamb prices more 
or less, and while advances were not 
sharp the trend was steadily toward 
better levels all along the line. A broad 
demand for breeding and feeding sheep 
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forced packers to compete with coun- 
try buyers on anything that carried 
flesh and fair upturns resulted. The 
decrease in supplies also held true in 
this division and each day’s offerings 
found a rather ready outlet with 
prices closing the month around a half 
a dollar higher on fat ewes than 
September’s final spread, while 
feeding ewes are up in_ ex- 
treme cases as much as one dol- 
lar. Desirable light and handyweight 
fat ewes were quoted at $6.25@6.75 on 
the close, with breeding ewes, year- 
lings excluded, at $6@8, and feeding 
ewes at $5@6. Good to choice range 
yearlings quoted at $8.50@9.75, and fed 
yearlings at $8@9.50. 
Clyde McCreary. 





KANSAS CITY. 





On the last day of October Utah and 
Colorado lambs brought $13.50 to 
$13.75; fat wethers $7.25 to $7.75, and 
fat ewes $6.50 to $7.10. These prices 
were 50 cents higher in the average 
than the close of September, though 
about 25 cents under the extreme high 
point of October 23rd, when lambs 
sold up to $14. The second week in Oc- 
tober there was a sharp decline that 
took best lambs slightly under the $13 
level, but a sharp advance followed this 
break and the average for the month 
was slightly better than September’s 
average. It has been a good many 
years since the tenth month showed as 
much evenness in demand as the past 
thirty days, and the only break that oc- 
curred would have been prevented had 
not there been an unexpected heavy 
run of short-fed lambs. However, they 
were discounted so materially compar- 
ed with straight range fat lambs that 
marketing was abandoned tempor- 
arily. 

In general, October concluded the 
marketing of range fat lambs. No- 
vember will conclude the delivery of 
thin lambs on contract and start liberal 
runs of short-fed and corn-field lambs 
from Northern sections. The seasons 
are well enough divided so that one 
will not overlap the other to any ma- 
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terial degree. Taken as a whole the 
fat range lamb market was satisfac- 
tory. There were no extreme high 
prices, and at the same time the mar- 
ket uncovered no low price position. 
Trade was even and price fluctuations 
unusually narrow. In so far as’ pro- 
ducers are concerned they feel that 
they have made a fair profit on the sea- 
son’s overturn. There has been an ac- 
tive demand at all times for practically 
all classes, a condition that makes 
prices better in the average than an er- 
ratic market with 


movement. 


an extreme price 


Demand for feeding lambs was broad 
the entire month and closing prices at 
$12.25 to $12.75, were fully 50 to 75 
cents above the September level. For 
the entire three-month feeder season 
the average prices were $12 to $12.25, 
a fairly safe margin from the feeder 
point under prevailing prices for fat 
lambs. Though have 
bought freely they have been especial- 
ly conservative in the price column. 
The 


have 


countrymen 


few feeding offered 
readily, and there 
was a steady demand for good breed- 
ing ewes. the sections 
west of the continental divide will cut 
down feeding, but east of the moun- 
tains more lambs will be fed this win- 
ter than 


sheep 
been taken 


Drought in 


last winter. For the past 
three weeks there has been a_ heavy 
movement of thin lambs, on contract, 


into the three big Colorado feeding sec- 


tions, the western and Republican 
River valley sections of Nebraska. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois have 


as many lambs as a year ago. 
fied embargoes 


Modi- 
against sections of 
Texas have restored the movement of 
Texas feeding lambs into Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio. If fat lambs this 
winter can make an average of $14 to 
$15 a hundred pounds the feeders will 
make a fairly good profit, but below 
$14, unless weight gains are unusual, 
there will be little or no margin. The 
producer of thin lambs bears a close 
relation to the feeder, in that a success- 
ful season for the feeder means that 
the producer of thin lambs has an as- 
sured outlet for the coming season. 
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October receipts were 170,411, or 
35,000 less than in the same month 
1923. Receipts for the ten months this 
year were 1,396,647, compared with 1,- 
472,407 in the ten months in 1923, a de- 
crease of 75,760. C. M. Pipkin. 


ST. JOSEPH. 


Sheep receipts for October numbered 
around 96,900 compared with 99,502 
in October, 1923. Total receipts for ten 
approximately 947,724, 
compared with 841,706 the same period 
last year. 


months were 


Western lambs were scarce 
toward the close, supplies being prac- 
tically all fed lambs. 
came lighter near the close, the mar- 
ket advanced and closed 50@75 higher. 
Western rangers sold at $13.60 on the 
close, fed Westerns at $13.50 and na- 
tives, $13.25. Clips sold at $11.75 and 
feeders reached $13.10. Sheep were 
scarce and the market closed around 
50 higher. Best ewes sold at $6.75 on 
the close, wethers $8.00, and yearlings 


$10.00@10.25. H. H. Madden. 


As receipts be- 





DENVER 


Liberal sheep supplies were the fea- 
ture of the Denver market during the 
month of October. The total was 668,- 
569 head, as compared to 707,032 head 
for October one year ago, which was 
the largest number of sheep ever re- 
ceived on the local market in 
month. 


one 
On Monday, October 26, the 
supply of sheep here was 69,571 head, 
breaking all former records for one 
The total number of 
carloads of all stock received here on 
that day was 746, breaking the former 
record made two weeks previous of 


day’s receipts. 


682 cars, and the prior record made on 
November 8, 1920, of 606 cars. 
Strong demand for feeding sheep 
and lambs and a good demand and an 
active trade on fat lambs was the fea- 
ture of the market during the month. 
Price advances ranging from 50 cents 
to $1 per hundredweight were record- 
ed during the thirty-day period. 
Good quality fat lambs were selling 
at the beginning of October at $12 to 
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$12.25. Late in the month $12.50 to 
$13.25 was taking the fair to good fat 


lambs and buyers would have taken 
more readily had they been available. 
Feeding lambs sold from $12.25 to 
$12.50 early in the month and at its 
close were selling readily from $12.75 
to $13.35. Strong demand prevailed 
for fat ewes, but the packers got com- 
paratively few. Feeder buyers took 
the thin, aged ewes offered at $4.25 
to $5, while country buyers were 
strong contenders for anything suit- 
able to go back to the country for 
breeding. Breeding ewes sold from 
$7 to $8 during the month. Fat ewes 
sold at the beginning of October at 
$5 to $5.25, while at the close of the 
month the same grades were selling 
around $5.50 to $5.75 , and strictly 
choice fat ewes were quoted up to $6. 

Feeder buyers were numerous 
around the Denver yards during the 
entire month. Country traders were 
here in large numbers and local deal- 
ers and order buyers held a plentiful 
supply of orders to take everything 
available. The result was keen com- 
and a good, active market 
from day to day. Large numbers of 
feeding lambs went to the country 
during the month, the principal desti- 
nation being the feeding districts of 
northern Colorado, and points in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and states further east. 


W.N. Fulton. 


petition 





Mi 


Ship ALL Your Furs to 
Stephens of Denver, the Largest 
Exclusive Buyer of Western Raw Furs in 
the World. You save $1 to $20 on Ship- # 
ping Charges and Get Your Money 3 to 14 § 
Days Sooner --- Because Denver, Colorado, 
is your Nearest and Best Fur Market, ; 


Free Fur Book 

y=7_ Write Stephens Today for 

Big, Illustrated Supply Cat- 

alog, Trappers’ Guide, Grad- 
ules, Fu: 


» ing r Price List, Ship- % 
ping Tags, ALL FREE. Stephens 
sells the Best Traps, Baits and 
Supplies at Lowest Prices. 

Start Now. Big Fur Season Ahead. 

Write at Once. 

E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
767 Stephens Building 
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FOR SALE 


350 Pure-bred Hampshire Ram Lambs, 
Sired by Selway and Gardiner Reg- 
istered Bucks. No trouble to show 
these rams. Six miles from Dillon, 
Mont. 


Carter Livestock Co. 
Dillon, Montana 








Hampshires For Sale 


150 Registered Hampshire Ram Lambs 
each weighing from 100 to 140 
pounds 

Tnese lamb ran on the forest until the 
middle of August. 

Come and see them, or write to 


JOHN NEBEKER & SON 
Stockton, Utah 
or Phone John Nebeker, at Wasatch 
9188-w, Salt Lake City. 

















America’s top ram for year 1924. Sold to Laid- 

law & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. The product of 

RIDGECREST FARM, Soda Springs, Idaho. 
H. L. Finch, Owner 





BLUE RIBBONS 


At the 1924 Pacific International 
Live Stock Exposition, held at Port- 
land, Oregon, the Thousand Springs 
Hampshires won first and second in 
every class entered. 

One of our ewe lambs was made 
champion ewe. 

Our Hampshire wether was _re- 
serve champion against all breeds. 

These winnings again prove our 
claim, “The Premier Hampshire 
Flock of America.” 


Thousand Springs Farm 


Wendell, Idaho. 


MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner 
JESS LOADER, Shepherd 
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WINTER FEEDING OF RANGE 
EWES 
(Continued from Page 28) 


be started on feed slowly and gradually 
worked up to the full amount it is 
desired to feed . This is especially im- 
portant with ewe lambs or young ewes 
that have never been fed corn or cake 
before as some that learn to eat it 
readily may gorge themselves while 
others eat none and the result is in- 
jurious to both. Over-eating of such 
concentrated feed usually results in a 
break or tender spot in the fleece of 
the ewe, which injures the value of 
the wool. 

The amount that can safely be fed 
will probably run as high as one pound 
of corn and one-half pound of cake 
but such large amounts will seldom 
be needed. And if fed, special care 
should be used in gradually accustom- 
ing the ewes to them and in feeding 
them to make sure that each ewe gets 
her share and no more. 


As a rule from three to eight ounces 
of corn and two to four of cake will 
prove sufficient but a shortage of grass, 
poor quality of grass, or severe weather 
may make the feeding of larger 
amounts advisable. In feeding cake 
it is best fed on from two to six inches 
of loose snow. This is especially im- 
portant if large amounts are fed as 
the sheep seem to need a larger amount 
of moisture to digest the cake well 
than they ordinarily secure by drink- 
ing or eating snow. 

It may be well also to mention here 
that corn with some color to it such 
as the red or yellow is better for feed- 
ing on snow than the white as it is 
more easily seen and there is less 
wasted through loss. 

When low in price, wheat has been 
used successfully in place of corn 
where it could be fed on hard snow. 
Those who have used it claim that 
even the hardest varieties such as the 
macaroni can be used successfully. 

Before concluding the discussion of 
corn and cake it might be well to give 
the amounts of feed used during the 
different months by a man who makes 
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a practice of feeding large amounts of 
corn and cake every year and the re- 
sults he believes he secures from this 
feed. During the breeding season from 
four to eight ounces of corn are fed 
daily to the ewes. This puts the ewes in 
good condition for winter and results in 
a five to ten per cent increase in the 
number of lambs born. During the 
winter months the amount of corn is 
varied, depending on the weather and 
feed conditions but will average about 
four ounces a day per ewe. About the 
first of April the ewes are started on 
cake and about four ounces are fed 
daily until the grass has a good start 
and has gained some strength. The rea- 
son that cake is used just before and 
during the lambing season is that the 
ewes have greater need of muscle and 
bone building materials during the last 
month of pregnancy than at any other 
time before lambing and the slightly 
constipating effect of the cake offsets 
to a slight degree the laxative effect 
of the soft grass. Then too when the 
weather warms up the ewes will not 
eat the corn as readily as the cake. 
The results obtained from feeding the 
cake from April on are about a ten per 
cent increase in the number of lambs 
docked. It is the owner’s estimate that 
about one pound more wool is secured 
from the ewes where corn and cake 
are used in this way and it is his opinion 
that the increased number of lambs 
born and saved, and the extra wool 
produced pay well for the feeding of 
corn and cake where the ewes have 
to rustle their living on the range. 
In his estimation cake is worth about 
50 per cent more than corn under 
average range conditions. 


In the discussion relative to the ex- 
periment in feeding silage to winter- 
ing ewes, not much stress was laid on 
this point because it was felt that 
silage will not be much used in Mon- 
tana for wintering range ewes _ for 
many years to come, but the experi- 
ment does show that the ewes will eat 
silage and that it is a good feed for 
them even in the winter, which is con- 
trary to the views of many Montana 
sheepmen. 
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SANDY COMMENTS AGAIN ON 
SHIPPING AFFAIRS 


Ay man; A’ got a rise or twa oot o 
the railroad story, an thocht maybe A’ 
wud let the matter drap, till A’ 
my frien Charlie the ither evenin’. 
The Laddie buck ye recollect what kin- 
da hinted that a few mair baths wadna 
be amiss amang us stockmen. Weel 
maybe the point was weel taken but 
you know, sometimes we have got to 
do as things will do with us an hoo 
were we to know that there was lots o’ 
time for baths while the Dispatcher 
was concentratin 


Saw 


his train. 

Ony way we discussed oor little con- 
traversy, an A’ found oot why Charlie 
the railroad. He 
had bought echt or nine carloads o’ 


was so strong for 


lambs f. o. b. cars an there was nae 


cars. An while the ither fella was 
waitin to get them fob, they werna 


eatin’ Charlie’s hay mind ye, the mar- 
ket kept risin, an the prospect o’ a to- 
tal loss turned into a fair profit. It a 
goes to show that it’s an ill wind that 
blaws naebody guid. 

Av coorse, A’ suppose Charlie will 
lay his profits tae vera special treat- 


ment from the railroad authorities, an’ 


undootedly at oor next railroad hearin 
for reduced rates or maybe increased 
rates, he will be there to testify regard- 
ing the magnificent treatment received, 
and that the treatment aforesaid jus- 
tifies the rates or increases of rates. 
Or maybe he will receive preferred 
treatment, like a neebor 0 mine wha’s 
few cars o’ lambs was picked up at 
Sidney, by a California Fruit Special, 
running to make up lost time, wi’ a 
big seven thoosan engine running un- 
limited, that means nae limit to the 
speed. Wha ever heard 0’ a 
train runnin unlimited? 

A was talkin wi a fruit man the ither 
day. He had complained to the rail- 
road officials 0’ the poor outlook o’ the 
fruit business by reason o’ the rates 
noo in force, an’ that same railroad 
official had attempted to justify the 
rates citing the number of claims for 
damages, lodged by fruit men. A’ 
have no way o’ comparin the percent- 
age o’ claims on fruit as compared to 


stock 
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the number on live stock, but A’ ven- 
ture this assertion that were we to be 
as particular as fruit men to see our 
product arrive at its destination in 
good shape, we wad be travellin be- 
hind seven thoosans, makin up lost 
time also. 


Noo tak the experience o’ the cor- 
respondent to the last Wool 
wha left Cheyenne wi’ seventy cars o’ 
sheep, wi a’ 


Grower 


the men in yin caboose. 
Hoo d’ye suppose these men passed 
the night. A’ ken hoo they did it, but 
that that 
personally 
conducted by superintendents, assist- 
ant superintendents, general agents or 


A’ venture the assertion 


bunch o’ stockmen wasna 


whatever ye ca thae pleasant compan- 
ions. Yet that train of seventy cars 
presoomably turned in to the railroad 
from $12,000 to $14,000 freight. Noo 
lets see, that would be equivalent to 
140 round trip tickets of $100 apiece 
which would take a passenger a con- 
siderable distance and back. Noo d’ye 
suppose a minit, that thae 140 ticket 
holders, all headed for somewhere an 
back, wad be allooed to tak the ‘gen- 
f They 


eral run o 
micht if they were woolgrowers, that 


accommodation. 
hadna had a bath for a while, but if 
they werna and smelled richt, again A’ 
venture to assert that they wad run 
special, personally conducted, by at 
least a superintendent, an if they did 
not have baths along there wad be at 
least everything else that is generally 
found in a bathroom, an that is mair 
than find 
There wad be diners, an chefs, an por- 
ters an all the necessary flunkeys to 
make the trip pleasant an comfortable. 
Meals wad be a la carte, the pie wad 
be a la mode, that being the extent o’ 
ma French, but even at this day an 
time A’ still understand Scotch, an A’ 
like it straight. 


stockmen on cabooses. 


Ay weel, some o’ us hae hopes. Its 
a rale wat day ootside, the grass has 
a fine start, an this means early feed 
in Spring. We should worry aboot the 
railroad accommodations. If we can 
elect Coolidge, we’ll a’ walk if neces- 
sary, if we don’t we'll be walkin’ ony- 
way. Sandy. 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 














The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $6.0u 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 

The Largest Sheep 
/ Organization in the 
World. 

GEO. McCKERROW 

President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 











HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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“BOOK LARNIN’” 


In a recent issue of the Wool Grower 
I noticed an ad calling attention to 
several books on sheep. These books 
could be obtained through the maga- 
zine. In looking over the ad I won- 
dered how many sheepmen actually 
bought such books and read them. 
After a good many years’ experience 
with sheepmen, cattlemen and farm- 
ers I can truthfully say that in my ex- 
perience the sheepmen have been the 
one of the three that have been most 
susceptible to suggestions and to ex- 
pert advice and assistance. 

Many men of experience have a feel- 
ing that they can learn nothing from 
books. It is a common saying among 
such men that “Book larnin’ is no 
good.” When I first went into a sheep 
country I was very green on sheep. I 
had been raised in a cattle country 
and didn’t have a very high opinion of 
a sheepherder. didn’t 
take me long to change my mind. But 
what I was about to say was this: 1 
watched all I could 
through observation; on the range, 
about the wagon, in the shearing pens 
or at lambing times, I stood around all 
eyes and ears and began to gather a 
valuable lot of 
However, besides this I ob- 


However, it 


and learned 


knowledge about 
sheep . 


tained several good books on sheep, 








Hampshires and Crossbreds 





are in demand. 


F. J. Hagenbarth, President 








“Lambs From Wood Livestock Rams Top the Market” 


Our Rams are range bred and hardy and will follow your ewes and 
thrive on any range that ewes will. 


Our Cross-bred Rams are from registered and pure-bred Rambouil- 
let Ewes and best selected Registered Lincoln Rams. Cross-bred wools 


Our Hampshires are equal to the best—Have bred imported Rams 
of blocky, heavy-boned, well-wooled type for over twenty years. 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


SPENCER, IDAHO 


Spencer, Idaho 
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all the Government and State bulle- 
tins I could get, and also subscribed 
to the Wool Grower and the Sheep 
Breeder, the other sheep paper printed 
in Chicago. 

From my reading I picked up a lot 
of little things that the ordinary boy 
on the sheep ranch knew. 
ed up a lot of things that the sheepmen 
themselves didn’t know. 
quence my sheepmen friends never did 


I also pick- 
As a conse- 


know how little I actually knew to 
start in with. Many a time in con- 
versation with men who had forgotten 
more about sheep than I probably may 
ever know, I would mention something 


I had read and would be surprised to 


learn that it was new to those ex- 
perienced men. 
It will be readily seen that with 


years of experience as a foundation, a 
sheepman can so add to his already 
broad practical knowledge, other 
knowledge, by reading, that he cannot 
afford to overlook such an opportun- 
ity. Take, for example, a book like 
Prof. Coffey’s book, 


Sheep Husbandry.” 


“Productive 
No man, no mat- 
ter how much he knows about sheep, 
can read it without having benefited 
Take Joe Wing’s “Sheep 
Farming in America.” In it he gives 


thereby. 


a suggestion on rigging a simple little 
stanchion for holding ewes at lambing 
time, the “ornery” kind that will not 
let the lamb suck. That one little sug- 
gestion was worth a wagon load of 
books to one man. The men who have 
written books of this kind have had 
to think to do the writing, and in do- 
ing this thinking they no doubt have 
dug up something new, if it be just one 
thing, that will be helpful. 

The sheep business is so broad; it 
The 
end alone is worth a lifetime study, as 
Dean John Hill of the University of 
Wyoming has proven. Many, many of 
you have heard Prof. Hill talk on wool 
and sheep. Nota one of you that ever 
heard him talk but carried away some 
valuable information. Now if his talk 
had only been in book form so you 
could go and refer to it at any time, 
how much more valuable it would be. 
Sheep books are treasure houses of 


has so many possibilities. wool 
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Don’t 
limit your books to American authors 
alone. Read them all and you will 
be surprised to find out how much 
other 


men’s thoughts for sheepmen. 


about 
Good books on sheep and the sheep 


men also know sheep. 
business will make you more interest~ 
ed in your business. Such intense in- 
terest will help to glide over rough 
times with more ease. Knowledge is 
power and in this day of progress sure- 
ly sheepmen need all the knowledge 
and power they can get. If you are 
an old hand at the game don’t shy off 


999 


of “Book larnin’.” If you are a young 
man, make books your friends, and 


reading a habit. Allyn Tedman. 





INCREASE IN FARM FLOCKS IN 
OREGON 


Interest in farm flocks is keen in 
Oregon. Reports from other states in- 
dicate marked tendencies on the part 
of farmers to establish small flocks of 
sheep. This tendency in Oregon is not- 
ed on both sides of the Cascades. The 
Willamette valley is quite a farm- 
flock and 


years, approximately 


center has been for many 


four hundred 
thousand head, mainly in small flocks, 
being listed on the farms of that dis- 
trict. A year or two back there was 
a tendency to decrease the number, 


but at this time demand for ewes is 
so keen that here and there one en- 
counters reports of willing buyers 


who are unable to obtain the desired 


stock. The demand seems to be for 
good Hampshire and Shropshire ewes. 
Sales have been made recently at $10, 
which may, in fact, be considered the 
going price in this dictrict for this type 
of stuff. 

In general, a boom seems to be de- 
veloping. To prevent the discourage- 
ment and losses following boom en- 
thusiasms, the extension service of the 
agricultural college has issued state- 
ments which have had wide publicity 
to the effect that farm flocks have a 
permanent place on the larger farms 
of the Willamette 
managed, will prove a paying invest- 


valley and, if well 


ment through a series of years, al- 
though the business will not be profit- 
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able every year. The question of per- 


manency is being stressed. 
Flock handling has never been so 


this district as in 
Only four or five 
years ago practically three-fourths of 
the lambs marketed in Portland were 
not docked. The past year this per- 
centage was found to be reduced to 
around thirty per cent. The market is 
discriminating to some extent against 
the long-tailed lambs. 


well developed in 
eastern Oregon. 


In eastern and central Oregon the 
demand for breeding ewes is sharper 
than usual. Farm flocks are being es- 
tablished in such old-line stock coun- 
ties as the John Day valley in Grant 
county. A considerable number of 
ewes have been distributed in this ter- 
ritory among men heretofore running 
cattle. that 
farmers will join their small bands for 
running on the range. 


It is expected several 
This may or 
may not prove satisfactory. Eastern 
Oregon demands are for fine wools, 
and to some extent for cross breeds. 
Price ranges are from $9 to $12 for 
good breeding ewes, with prices run- 
ning as high as $7 for eight-year-old 
stock. 

Eastern Oregon farms with irrigat- 
ed pastures are particularly adapted to 
farm flocks. Investigations show that 
one-eighth to one-fourth acre of first- 
class irrigated pasture and five hun- 
dred pounds of hay should be available 
for each ewe and her lamb. Consider 
ation of pasture carrying capacity in 
this connection reminds that the matter 
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of irrigated pastures is assuming in- 
creasing in this state. 
There is a growing appreciation of the 
vast importance of the pasture and 
range in the state’s gross agricultural 
production. F. L. Ballard 


importance 





DELAINE-MERINOS 


100 yearling rams. An outstanding 
bunch. Sijired by rams that sheared 31 
and 32 pounds. Flock headers, show 
rams or a car of high-class range rams, 
Photos free. Have bred them for 24 
years. 

FRANK H. 
Box 80, 


RUSSELL 
Wakeman, Ohio 

















Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 





YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 


60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 


Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 


CHANDLER P. RAUP 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 








an average of $94.50. 
the second prizes. 


handled. 


150 head ram lambs. 


staple wool. 
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Day Farms Company Rambouillets 


Topped the Sale on both Rams and Ewes at the Southern Utah Rambouillet Show 
and Sale, September 17, 18, 19, 1924. : 


Yearling Ram, $280.00. Five-year-old Ewe, 
We took one-half of the first prizes, three-fourths of 


FOR SALE NOW 


A very choice bunch of yearling rams, weighing 165 pounds, strictly range 


100 head very choice young ewes, hand-bred to lamb in March. 


Our sheep have a wonderful conformation, large bones, and good quality long 


WILF'ORD RAY, Manager 


$105.00. Our entire offering brought 
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BULLARD BROS. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep Woodland, California 
FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1873 





Having lost “Monarch” and 
“Ted” this year, stuff sired by 
them are limited. Our offerings 
are: 


250 two-year-old range rams. 





500 yearling range rams. 





100 head of yearling stud rams. 


Correspondence Solicited 





“Son of Ted” 
Sold L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah, in 
F. N. BULLARD, - Manager 1923, for $1000.00 








RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


I offer for the 1924 season the usual number, about 700 head, of 
yearling and two-year-old Rambouillet Rams, all bred from a Delaine 
ewe foundation, which makes them excellent shearers, also large in 
size. I also offer ewes of the same breeding in numbers and ages to suit 
purchaser. , 


C. R. TINTINGER, Cascade, Montana 











Notice to Sheepmen 


I am offering for sale at range prices the famous herd of Butterfield 
Pure-Bred Sheep, consisting of 


1,000 pure-bred Hampshire Ewes, ages two to four years. 
200 yearling Rambouillet rams. 

300 lamb Rambouillet rams. 

175 cut-back lamb Hampshire rams. 





For particulars, wire or phone 


Cc. L. WEEKS 


1115 North 9th Street BOISE, IDAHO 
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BRITISH WOOL GROWERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS CONFER 


For the first time in the history of 
the English wool industry, Colonial 
sheep-breeders and members of the 
Bradford wool trade met in a confer- 
ence held in that city in September. 
Over seventy breeders and all the 
leading wool buyers were in attend- 
ance, affording an excellent opportun- 
ity for the discussion of topics of im- 
portance in the growing and handling 
of wool from the standpoint of the 
grower and that of the buyer. 

The five leading subjects brought up 
for consideration were the deteriora- 
tion in New Zealand crossbred wool 
on account of the free use of the Rom- 
ney as a sire; the damage to wool 
through baling in loosely made jute 
packs; the bad effects of using tar in 
branding sheep; the difficulty of ne- 
gotiating credits on account of high 
exchange rates; and the need _ for 
greater wool supplies. 

The English correspondent to the 
Boston Evening Transcript, in its issue 
of September 25th, states: 


We need not go over the ground covered 
in regard to the marked deterioration in the 
quality of crossbred wool, the lesson being 
obvious to all sheep and wool men; namely, 
the great importance of wool growers see- 
ing to it that they produce a uniform fleece, 
whether it be 40’s or 60’s. Every sheep breed- 
er throughout the world should market his 
wool in a business-like way, and bale his 
fleeces in packs which injure the wool as 
little as possible. Colonial sheepmen were 
amazed at the amount of damage in the wov- 
en fabric and the burling required to remove 
the loose pieces of jute entangled in the 
wool, 

To obviate this it is proposed to introduce 
bales made from pure wool. Some samples 
were on show which greatly delighted Co- 
lonial pastoralists and surprised everyone. 
Bradford spinners and manufacturers have 
evolved a bale from low crossbred wool, 
chiefly Lincoln, which is quite capable of 
carrying 350 pounds of greasy wool. Pas- 
toralists were amazed at the strength of the 
pack, and spoke in favorable terms of it. 
Nobody raised any question regarding the 
price of the pack, and if 15s proves to be the 
cost, users are certain to agree to allowing 
7s, 6d per bale to be added on their wool in- 
voices, 

Perhaps the question which engaged the 
most attention was the use of deleterious 
mixtures for branding sheep. Samples of 
woven fabrics were exhibited which proved 
to be a veritable eye-opener to growers. No 
argument was needed when they saw the 
black specks distinguished throughout the 
fabrics. Fleeces are to be sent to the Brad- 
ford Chamber of Commerce for testing, and 
if any branding liquid can be obtained which 
lasts twelve months, and which on being 





im} 
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immersed in the scouring bowls, melts and 
disappears, it will be recommended for uni- 
versal use. 

The difficulty of negotiating credits on 
account of high exchange rates came in for 
very serious consideration. 

Colonial pastoralists are all paying a direct 
tax on their wool on account of the present 
serious exchange rates. The sooner the 
whole question is seriously tackled by Co- 
lonial financial institutions, the better for 
the entire industry. 

We need not emphasize the need for a 
great increase in wool supplies. The world’s 
annual production today is practically 1,000 - 
000 bales less compared with 1913, and there 
is a clarion call today to sheep men every- 
where to increase their flocks and grow more 
wool. Having made known their wants, wool 
buyers are hoping for bigger supplies. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of National Wool Grower, published month- 
el" Salt Lake City, Utah, for October 1, 
State of Utah, County of Salt Lake—ss. 
Before me, a notary in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared F. 
R. Marshall, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is 
the editor of the National Wool Grower, and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

_ Publisher—National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Editor—F. R. Marshall, 303 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Managing Editor—None. 

Business Manager—F. R. Marshall, 303 Mc- 
Cornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock.): National Wool Growers Association, 
an unincorporated body, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and thirteen state wool growers’ asso- 
ciations (unincorporated). F. J. Hagenbarth, 
president; F .R. Marshall, secretary. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state).—None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 


McCornick 





graphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 


circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
rustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 


stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 
5. That the average number of copies of 


each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above it— (This in- 
formation is required from daily publications 
only.) 

Sworn to and subscribed 
7th day of October, 1924. 
M. B. STINCHCOMB.,. 
(Seal.) Notary Public. 

Residing in Salt Lake City, Utah. My com- 
mission expires May 8, 1927. 


before me this 
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MONTANA RAMBOUILLETS 
Range Rams For Sale 





500 yearlings and two-year-olds 


Reasonable Price. 


ALPHONSE BONNET, 
Ethridge, Mont. 


Merino Sheep 


THE IDEAL BREED FOR 
FARM OR RANGE 


Write For Literature and List of Breeders 








The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 








Montana Rambouillets 
For 1924 


WE HAVE 1,000 PUREBRED 
YEARLING RANGE RAMS 


They are the Large Blocky Type that 
produce the heavy fleece and the mut- 
ton type lambs. Prices reasonable. 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


Pure Bred and Registered Rambouillets 
Deer Lodge, Montana 











GET YOUR NEIGHBOR TO SUB- 
SCRIBE TO THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER, $1.50 PER YEAR. 


American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and wn soon be 2 = 
distribution. grees now bein - 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over ifs,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 
Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 











Please mention the 
National Wool 
Grower in writing 
advertisers 








Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





At three recent National Ram 





Sales we have purchased the 
highest priced Stud Ram. 


FOR 1924 
CHOICE RAMS 


Single or Car Lots 





Ewes: Same quality as our 
Rams, From yearlings up. 


Terms to right parties. 


Special prices for Early 
Delivery. 


Correspondence solicited. 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 








Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





Old 467, Three Times Grand Champion at State and 
County Fairs. 
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JOHN H. SEELY & SONS CO. [gE | 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 




















BETTER THAN EVER 7 - ) Oo 
800 Stud and Range Rams ; | 


The rams that made Jericho wool famous. 








RAM NO. 7800—SOLD FOR $6,200.00 


Read the May issue of the 
National Wool Grower 


Also 1,000 registered and pure bred ewes 





WE HAVE JUST MADE OUR 5th CONSIGNMENT TO THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 


| Look at our sales record at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 














RAMBOUILLET RANGE RAMS 


CARLOAD LOTS 








Our Rams are dropped in 
February, grazed on gramma 


Our foundation flock of ewes 
was purchased from the noted 





Baldwin flock, Hay Creek, Ore- 
gon, some twenty years ago. 
We have bred to rams from 
most of the leading flocks from 
Ohio to California. 


Ram in cut is from W. D. Cand- 
land’s flock, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. 











grass, sagebrush, tumble weed 
and hoarhound, in a limestone 
country. Lambs come _ with 
strong limbs with enough lime 
in their bones to insure their 
getting up and walking quickly 
after birth. 


Rams will shear from 15 to 20 
pounds of white, long wool. 
Average weight of yearlings in 
June, 140 to 150 pounds. 





Interested parties can see rams at Valle, on branch line between Williams and Grand Canyon. For quick ans- 
wer, write or wire Williams, Arizona, summer months. Year-round address, 510 Luhrs Building, P. O. Box 1768. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 


GRAND CANYON SHEEP CO., 


-: WILLIAMS, ARIZONA 





